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Heres Good Reading for You! 


YOU WILL ENJOY THESE PAMPHLETS 
AND PROFIT BY READING THEM 


“These Unreasonable Catholics’’— 


Perhaps you’ve heard others say 
about Catholics: They worship 
idols; confession is a_ farce; 
they‘re so intolerant. Within 
this little pamphlet are the an- 
swers you need to refute these 
charges: Price 15c: 


“| Believe’’—Only a few principles 


regarding the life of faith are 
presented, but those sincerely 
in earnest about their spiritual 
lives will find guiding points on 
every phase of the soul’s life. 

Price 20c. 


“Eight Golden Keys To Heaven’ — 


Here the author presents the 
correlation and publication of 
the Beatitudes to our Modern 
World. Price 15c. 


“A Catholic Word List’’ — Here 


are many words you use, and 
many you haven’t used togeth- 
er with their meanings. Seventy- 
six pages of words and their 
meanings. Price 20c. 


“The Inquirer’s Guide’’—Present- 


ing the teaching of the church 
in a short and simple form. It 
opens an easy way into the 
church for interested non-Cath- 
olics. Price 20c. 


“When You Pray Say ‘Our Fath- 


er’ “‘—Learn the real meaning 
of the prayer that Our Lord 
gave us Himself. This is a most 
interesting presentation of the 
“Our Father.’ Price 15c: 


“Together In Christ’’ — Modern 


overemphasis of sex has had the 
deplorable effect of creating in 
the minds of young persons a 
warped sense of values: Here 
are corrections for those mis- 
conceptions: Price 15c. 


“‘Modern Questions’’ — The basic 


principles indispensible for the 
proper evaluation of any modern 
questions are presented. 

Price 50c. 
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Christ Is Born 


An Apostle’s account 
in today’s language 


ND this was the manner of 
Christ’s birth. His mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
but they had not yet come to- 
gether, when she was found to 
be with child, by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Whereupon her 
husband Joseph (for he was a 
right-minded man, and would 
not have her put to open shame), 
was for sending her away in 
secret. But hardly had this 
thought come to his mind, when 
an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him in a dream, and said, Jo- 
seph, son of David, do not be 
afraid to take thy wife Mary 
to thyself, for it is by the power 
of the Holy Ghost that she has 
conceived this child; and she 
will bear a son, whom thou shalt 
call Jesus, for he is to save his 
people from their sins. All this 
was so ordained to fulfil the 
word which the Lord spoke by 
his prophet: Behold, the virgin 
shall be with child, and shall 
bear a son, and they shall call 
him Emmanuel (which means 
God with us). And Joseph 
awoke from sleep, and did as 
the angel of the Lord had bidden 
him, taking his wife to himself; 
and he had not known her when 
she bore a son, her first-born, to 
whom he gave the name Jesus. 


Saint Matthew 


Jesus was born at Bethlehem, 
in Juda, in the days of King 
Herod. And there-upon certain 
wise men came out of the east 
to Jerusalem, who asked, Where 
is he that has been born, the 
king of the Jews? We have 
seen his star out in the east, 
and we have come to worship 
him. King Herod was troubled 
when he heard it and all Jeru- 
salem with him; so that he as- 
sembled all the chief priests and 
learned men among the people, 
and enquired of them where it 
was that Christ would be born. 
And they told him, at Bethle- 
hem in Juda; so it has been 
written by the prophet: And 
thou, Bethlehem, of the land of 
Juda, art far from the least 
among the princes of Juda, for 
out of thee will arise a leader 
who is to be the shepherd of my 
people Israel. Then, summoning 
the wise men in secret, Herod 
questioned them closely upon the ~ 
time of the star’s appearing. 
And he sent them on their way 
to Bethlehem, saying to them, 
Go, and enquire carefully for 
the child, and when you have 
found him, bring me back word, 
so that I too may come and wor- 
ship him. They obeyed the king 
and went on their journey; and 


Reprint from the New Testament, Chapter 1, verses 18-25, and 2:1-12, Ronald A. Knox 


translation. 
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all at once the star which they and, opening their store of 
had seen in the east was there treasures, they offered him 
going before them, till at last it gifts, of gold and frankincense 
stood still over the place where ang myrrh. Afterwards, be- 


the child was. They, when they canse they had received a warn- 
saw the star, were glad beyond .. d forbidding th 
measure; and so, going into the a 
dwelling, they found the child ‘*° 8° back to Herod, they re- 
there, with his mother Mary, turned to their own country by a 
and fell down to worship him; different way. 


Bad Films Occasion Sin And Create Prejudices 


Everyone knows what damage is done to the soul by bad 
motion pictures. They are occasions of sin; they seduce young 
people along the ways of evil by glorifying the passions; they 
show life under a false light; they cloud ideals; they destroy 
pure love, respect for marriage and affection for the family. 
They are capable also of creating prejudices among individuals, 
misunderstanding among nations, among social classes, and 
among entire races. 

On the other hand, good motion pictures are capable of 
exercising a profoundly moral influence upon those who see 
them. In addition to affording recreation, they are able to 
arouse noble ideals of life, to communicate valuable concep- 
tions, to impart better knowledge of the history and beauties 
of the fatherland and other countries, to present truth and 
virtue under attractive forms, to create at least the flavor of 
understanding among nations, social classes and races, to cham- 
pion the cause of justice, to give new life to the claims of 
virtue, to contribute positively to the genesis of a just social 
order in the world.—Pope Pius XI. 
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The Liturgy And The Family 


An open letter to Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, 


President, The National Liturgical Conference 


Dear Father Carroll: 


HAVE noted with keenest in- 

terest the theme of your 
convention at Denver, namely, 
“Family Life in Christ.” Over 
the past years the Family Life 
Bureau has tried in its own way 
to focus attention on this im- 
portant subject. Hence it was 
with very real regret that I had 
to forego the kind invitation 
sent me to attend and to partici- 
pate in the deliberations. I am 
sure it means that I have had to 
deny myself a very fine inspira- 
tional treat. 


The very beginning of your 
program shows how directly you 
have gone to the heart of mat- 
ters. Individualism — largely 
another word for self love or 
selfishness—is indeed the flaw. 
It is the moth that has brought 
about the disintegration of our 
modern society. It has pene- 
trated the whole of our social 
structure, working its way even 
to its very core, the family. 

Similarly have you placed 
your finger on the correct so- 
lution. That solution is not the 
opposite of individualism, name- 
ly, communism. Over-emphasis 
on the collectivity will no more 
give us a sound society than 
will over-emphasis on the indi- 
vidual. The solution is famil- 
ism, emphasis on the heart of 
society, emphasis on the family. 


No one knows, of course, better 
than you that I do not refer to 
the pitiful secularized family 
so common in our day, but to a 
thoroughly Christianized family, 
that is, to a family that rests on 
the immovable rock of religion 
and that is knit together by the 
unbreakable bonds of genuine 
Christian love. 


We have seen the dreadful re- 
sults of an individualized and 
secularized marriage and family 
life—the essentials of marriage 
rejected, its very purpose cast 
aside, a sacred institution tram- 
pled in the mire. What a chal- 
lenge it all implies to use your 
solution, to restore family life 
in Christ. May your deliber- 
ations show us many ways in 
which that can be done, par- 
ticularly through the use of the 
liturgy, both in connection with 
marriage and in the daily life of 
the home. 


The possibilities of this field 
of action today are incalculable. 
Personally I have often thought 
that if we did no more than 
place special emphasis again for 
a time on the beautiful thought 
expressed by St. Paul, that the 
union of husband and wife is a 
symbol of the union of Christ 
and His Church, we might go a 
long way towards building the 
finest family life the world has 
ever known. But there are many 


other possibilities, and I am 
sure your convention will turn 
the spot light on them. 


May I call attention to a few 
words of Cardinal Gasquet, 
O.S.B., which have always im- 
pressed me? They are found in 
a tiny pamphlet of his entitled 
Christian Family Life in Pre- 
Reformation England, and give 
a simple but striking picture of 
English family life of an earlier 
day. His eminence sets forth in 
some detail such religious prac- 
tices of the family as morning 
and evening prayers in common 
in the home, grace before and 
after meals, frequently even as- 
sistance at the daily Mass, the 
evening blessing asked of their 
parents by the children, the in- 
culcation of filial reverence and 
respect, etc., all showing how 
close, in those days, was the 
supernatural to the natural— 
how God was ever present and 
how the sense of this real, 
though unseen Presence affected 
the daily life of all in every 
Christian home. 


“Work,” writes, was 
everywhere insisted upon as 
necessary in God’s service, and 
work was savored, so to speak, 
by the remembrance of God’s 
presence. The two orders of the 
natural and the supernatural 
were not so separated as they 
are generally supposed to be to- 
day. Of course there are many 
in our day who no doubt keep 
themselves in God’s presence, 
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but whilst I believe that most 
will allow that this is the excep- 
tion, in the ages of faith it was 
apparently the rule; and if we 
may judge from books of in- 
struction and other evidence, 
God was not far removed from 
the threshold of most Catholic 
families in Pre-Reformation 
days. Of course, there were ex- 
ceptions, and many perhaps led 
as wicked lives as today, but 
there is obviously something 
about the family life of that 
time which is lacking in this. 
There was the constant recog- 
nition of God’s sanctifying pres- 
ence of the family. Of this I 
have spoken, and over and be- 
side this there were those 
common religious practices of 
prayer and self-restraint and 
mutual encouragement to virtue 
of which, alas, the modern 
counterpart of the old English 
home knows so little. On the 
faith of those simple and gener- 
ally unlettered people there was 
a bloom—I know of no other 
word to express what I see— 
which perished as one of the re- 
sults of the religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century.” 

Other countries in the past 
have had a similar family life. 
Our challenge must be—and I 
am sure our holy ambition is— 
to make such a family life also 
blossom forth in our land. 

Sincerely yours in the Holy 
Family, Rev. Edgar Schmiedel- 
er, O.S.B., Director, Family 
Life Bureau. 


Man is the only animal that can be skinned more than once. 
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So Youre Going To Be Married 


See the priest 
before you plan 


|? was the last Sodality meeting 
of the year for a group of 
college men. The Director was 
pointing his final recommenda- 
tions to the seniors who were to 
graduate inside of two weeks. 


“If there is one piece of ad- 
vice I would give you seniors,” 
Father was saying, “it is this: 
choose a priest in whom you can 
confide. More than once in your 
life, you will run into difficul- 
ties. Go to this priest-friend of 
your choice to talk over your 
problems. He will understand 
you and your problems and give 
you the guidance you need. He 
will certainly save you many 
headaches, regrets, and disap- 
pointments. You know what 
poor judges we are in our own 
case. You will never go wrong 
under the direction of such a 
friend, who is deeply interested 
in your welfare. 


Less than two months later, 
Jim, one of the graduates of that 
year, dropped in to Father’s 
office. Jim was obviously wor- 
ried. 

“Father,” he said, “you re- 
member what you told us at the 
last Sodality meeting? You 
recommended that if we were 
ever in trouble, we should come 
to a priest. Well, here I am.” 


With that, Jim proceeded to 
unburden himself. He had been 


Francis J. Friedel, S.M. 


going with a non-Catholic girl 
for a rather considerable time 
and both were pretty serious in 
their intentions of getting mar- 
ried. But she and her family 
would not hear of her getting 
married by a priest. In fact, 
they wanted the marriage to 
take place in a _ Protestant 
church. The girl had told him 
that even if she loved him and 
were married to him, she would 
still hate him as a Catholic. 
What should he do? 

Quietly and calmly the priest 
went over the whole situation 
with Jim and pointed out what 
difficulties he was preparing for 
himself if he went through with 
the marriage, apart from the 
fact that he was putting him- 
self out of the Church if he car- 
ried out the girl’s wishes. Not 
long after, Jim summoned up 
enough courage to break off the 
courtship. 

Situations such as this one 
and others like it arise con- 
stantly. In the case just cited, 
a young man averted a real 
catastrophe by going to a priest 
and getting the help he needed. 
But over against this one case, 
there are probably hundreds of 
others in which boys and girls 
fail to show themselves to the 
priest to have their problems 
worked out with and for them. 
In many instances, there are 


serious moral implications and, 
hence, the priest should be the 
first one approached. Too often, 
unfortunately, he is the last one 
to be seen. Eventually problems 
have to be brought to him. Why 
not take them to him before an 
acute situation develops or when 
it is too late for him to accom- 
plish anything? 

1. If you are thinking of 
getting married, go and see your 
priest-friend in plenty of time. 
Talk over with him your own 
fitness for the marriage state, 
the suitability of your life-part- 
ner, the probabilities of a suc- 
cessful marriage. If the priest 
knows you well enough, he can 
tell you plenty about yourself: 
your strong and weak points, 
your judgment, intelligence, 
emotional make-up, sociability, 
strength of will and other traits. 
Bring the prospective bride 
around; let the priest get ac- 
quainted with her. He may give 
you some good pointers. He may 
be able to tell you whether or 
not your marriage is going to 
be a good investment in happi- 
ness. 


2. If the bride-to-be is not a 
Catholic, then it becomes still 
more important that you go see 
a priest in plenty of time. There 
are enough risks involved in the 
marriage of two Catholics; the 
hazards are increased a hun- 
dred-fold if the marriage is 
likely to be a mixed marriage; 
it is liable to be “mixed” indeed. 
What are the chances of the 
girl’s becoming a Catholic? If 
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they are slim, then the risk is 
too great. It is bad enough that 
difficulties arise in marriage be- 
cause of personality and other 
differences without adding to 
these differences one that is very 
vital and essential, namely, that 
of religion. If the girl decides 
to become a Catholic, then you 
will need a priest to give her 
instruction. If she refuses to 
“turn,” then she owes it to you 
at least to find out something 
about your faith, your obliga- 
tions and hers. For that again 
you will need the priest. Per- 
haps contact with the priest may 
be instrumental in her conver- 
sion. It would be wise to heed 
the priest’s advice that, if the 
girl refuses to become Catholic 
on the basis of her own convic- 
tions, you break up your court- 
ship. 


3. If you and the girl are en- 
gaged and are thinking of the 
wedding day, see the priest 
early enough. Some Catholics 
are quite ignorant as to mar- 
riage procedures. Of course, you 
heard all about them in high 
school and college but at that 
time you didn’t pay much atten- 
tion because they didn’t affect 
you personally. Give the priest— 
in this case, it will be the pastor 
—sufficient time to take care of 
the requirements set by the 
Church. The Church is solicitous 
about the validity of the mar- 
riage and so has taken many 
precautions to insure adequate 
knowledge and freedom. You 
can’t go to the priest and tell 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE MARRIED 7 


him you want to get married 
tomorrow or next week; it just 
can’t be done as quickly as that. 
So it isn’t asking too much to 
give the pastor at least six 
weeks’ time before the date set 
for the wedding. 


4. If, in the normal order of 
things, there is not in your 
parish a period of sound, 
thorough instruction on _ the 
rights and obligations of the 
marriage state, then see your 
priest-friend and ask for it. 
Don’t enter into the state of 
matrimony with distorted no- 
tions. The ignorance of some 
married persons with regard to 
their duties and privileges is ap- 
palling. The world about us has 
such wrong ideas about mar- 
riage that it is almost impossible 
for the average Catholic not to 
be affected by them in some way 
or other. Hence, set yourself 
straight on anything you don’t 
understand. You cannot plead 
ignorance later on; you should 
have known. 


5. You are now married; you 
have chosen one who, in your 
estimation, is the finest girl in 
the world. Married life is not a 
perpetual honeymoon. You come 
into marriage with your own 
personality, your assets and lia- 
bilities; your wife has her own 
characteristic traits. You do not 
change overnight. You will have 
to face the prosaic realities of 
everyday life. There will be fric- 
tions, misunderstandings, quar- 
rels perhaps. Don’t let such con- 
ditions grow until they cause a 


real rift. Talk over the matter 
with your priest-friend in an ob- 
jective way, if that is possible. 
At least, give yourself the op- 
portunity to “blow off steam.” 
Who is more qualified or more 
anxious to serve as a willing list- 
ener than the priest? Even if he 
doesn’t give you a bit of advice, 
you have had the chance to talk 
yourself out; you have had to 
think out loud; by so doing, you 
may find that the problem is not 
so serious after all or that you 
yourself have been pretty much 
to blame. The priest can and will 
help you to think the whole 
problem through. Many a mar- 
riage has thus been prevented 
from going on the rocks. Some 
dioceses have set up bureaus 
precisely to give such help to 
couples and by their timely ac- 
tion have prevented separations 
and divorces. 


6. Finally, there is one time 
when it is useless to go to the 
priest because he will not be able 
to do what you want him to do. 
Troubles have reached such a 
stage that the marriage foun-. 
ders; a civil divorce is secured. 
Every once in a while it happens 
that a divorced man will come to 
a priest and inform him that he 
“wants to do the right thing.” 
He has met a nice girl, perhaps 
a Catholic, whom he would like 
to marry and asks the priest “to 
fix it up for him.” He wishes to 
be married by a priest; after 
all, he is trying to do what is 
right. Of course, if the priest 
will not marry the couple, they 


will go to the justice of the 
peace. It is just the Church’s 
hard luck that she is so intran- 
sigent. She will be minus one 
or two members if she doesn’t 
accede to their wishes. There is 
no priest on God’s earth can do 
anything for such people. If that 
man had come to the priest early 
enough he might have prevented 
a divorce. Or if the divorce 
could not be avoided (which is 
hard to suppose) then the man 
should have come in for advice 
before the new affair became 
serious. 


The objection is raised: what 
does the priest know about mar- 
ried life? He is, by profession 
a celibate and, therefore, has no 
experience of marriage himself. 
How then can he advise others? 


1. It is not necessary for 
anyone to go through all sorts 
of experiences himself in order 
to direct or help others. The 
physician need not have had all 
the diseases which he treats in 
order to be fully competent to 
exercise his profession. The 
priest shares in human nature 
and, by training, is capable of 
considerable self-analysis. He 
knows what human nature is. 


2. He himself has lived in a 
normal family—probably a very 
wholesome and happy family. He 
can certainly observe the factors 
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for success in the marriage of 
his own father and mother, and 
in many other marriages as well. 

8. The priest is specially 
trained in moral theology. He is 
an expert in this field. So many 
marriage problems have a moral 
aspect that they are the peculiar 
domain of the priest. Further- 
more, through the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders, he receives special 
graces of state to fit him for his 
sacerdotal functions. 


Finally, the priest being un- 
trammelled by family ties can 
take a more objective approach 
to any problems that are pre- 
sented to him. He can weigh 
the pros and cons much more 
calmly than one who is himself 
emotionally involved. 


Our Lord’s advice to the 
lepers: “Go, show yourselves to 
the priest” is applicable to the 
Catholic who is contemplating 
marriage or who has already 
entered the marriage state. This 
presenting of oneself to the 
priest need not always call for 
a moral cleansing but it can be 
of great benefit spiritually, 
psychologically, and socially. 

Sooner or later Catholics must 
bring their marriage problems 
to the priest. It is better that 
this be done sooner rather than 
when it is too late. 


Psychiatrists are a wealthy class, 
Much frequented by ladies, 

Since housewives started wanting furs, 
Instead of wanting babies.—Integrity 


heep Christ In Christmas 


And youw’ll find 
it truly Merry 


EVERYONE, at some time, has 

received the message, “Merry 
Xmas.” It was intended to con- 
vey the greetings of the Yule- 
tide. But too often, the X is 
not only a literary abbreviation, 
but one of spiritual values, as 
well. 

Commercial displays and ad- 
vertisements play up the idea of 
“exchanging gifts,” not giving 
gifts. Celebrations turn to 
nightclubbing, rather than carol- 
ing and churchgoing. 

Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing departures from the 
beautiful spirit of Christmas 


lies in the popular Christmas 


Cards. In every sense of the 
word, thousands of these are 
X-Mas Cards. Christ has been 
forgotten. 

Pluto the pup, cutting capers 
in the snow, can be a very en- 
tertaining fellow, but does he 
convey the tidings of the An- 
gels? And Mickey Mouse calling 
across the card to Minnie? He 
seems more like an animated 
Valentine, and rather ill-timed. 

Humorous birthday cards are 
often appreciated by the re- 
cipient, but at the anniversary 
of that special Birthday, humor 
seems a trifle tacky. Reverence 
is more in keeping with that 
Sacred Event. 


Helen J. Haacke 


It is true that Christ meant 
for us to enjoy life, and have 
a Merry Christmas, but it could 
be done in just a little more ap- 
propriate way. 


Religious cards needn’t be 
stuffy. Most of them are quite 
beautiful, and you will find an 
expensive and impressive dis- 
play, as well as the inexpensive, 
if the impressive kind is what 
you seeking, and your 
“ultra-sophisticated” friends 
won’t be shocked at your return 
to the good old idea of the 
season, but probably follow your 
example. They too, are most 
likely fed up with the current 
pagan ideas, but just “don’t dare 
to be different.” 


In algebra, we are told X 
equals the value to be found. In 
returning Christ to our Christ- 
nias, we will have found the 
true value of at least one X. 


A small manger under the 
tree, an extra Mass, not just the’ 
one of duty, a few of those 
beautiful, never aging Carols, 
gifts given to someone who 
probably won’t give one in re- 
turn, try all of these, and you 
will find you have been missing 
an awful lot these last few 
years. You’ll truly say “it was 
such a Merry Christmas.” 


Some cause happiness wherever they go; others whenever 


they go. 
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Roy A. Brenner 


N case you need a small sack 
of flour or a box of soda in a 
hurry to bake Pappy his batch 
of biscuits for lunch, to avoid 
hearing him “raise the roof” 
and perhaps make you take the 
first step toward Reno, who do 
you send up to the corner gro- 
cery? Fleet-footed Freddie or 
nimble little Nancy, of course. 
But if they haven’t had any 
training in the making of 
change and the handling of 
money, don’t you feel rather un- 
easy about giving them the cash, 
especially in larger denomina- 
tions, to pay for the groceries— 
or whatever you have them buy? 
If that is one of your worries, 
and it likely should be in case 
you have a youngster in your 
family, then there is something 
one or both parents should be 
.doing about it. 

Child psychologists, as well as 
most mothers and fathers, agree 
that children need to learn the 
value of money at an early age. 
Since they are required to 
handle money when younger 
than formerly, they should be 
taught to do so earlier than the 
children of a generation or two 
ago. 

Parents are thereby faced 
with the problem of teaching 
money values in their homes, 
and the best methods of doing 
so. To their rescue comes Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Child Study 


Money For Children 


Put them on 
their own 


Association of America author- 
ity, and author of several books 
on family relationships. 

Mrs. Gruenberg points to a 
literary work as a perfect pat- 
tern for many families in deal- 
ing with the economics ques- 
tion. It is the scene in the play 
“T Remember Mama” in which 
Mady Christians calls together 
the whole family for the parcel- 
ing out of Father’s pay check. A 
certain amount is laid out for 
food, so much for rent, so much 
for clothes, and so much for sav- 
ings. In this way the children 
learned something about the 
budgeting of money for neces- 
sary household items, and also 
the desirability of sharing for 
the good of all members of the 
family. 

Mrs. Gruenberg, however, in- 
sists that every child should 
learn how to manage his own 
money, and that in this there is 
no substitute for personal ex- 
perience. She maintains that it 
is never wasteful to give a child 
a suitable allowance if the par- 
ents make certain that it is used 
to further the youth’s education, 
and not merely to satisfy the 
little one’s desires. 

Mrs. Gruenberg says. that 
there is no set rule as to the age 
at which a child’s allowance 
should begin, and that the 
amount given him should depend 
a great deal on circumstances. 


MONEY FOR CHILDREN 


She believes that, in general, 
children are ready to learn 
about money as soon as they can 
count, but that there is no set 
rule after then, since some chil- 
dren take hold of responsibility 
more quickly than others. That 
means the allowances should be 
adjusted from time to time to 
suit the child’s age and matur- 
ity. Good judgment should dic- 
tate that the child be given 
neither a much larger nor a 
much smaller allowance than his 
playmates are given. 


This authority recommends 
that, above all, the child should 
be allowed to spend his money 
exactly as he chooses. Parents 
can expect to see their child at 
first spend his money foolishly 
on trifles, but that experience 
will soon teach him to spend 
more sensibly, in most cases. He 
will probably spend all his 
money week by week until the 
time when he wants something 
that costs more than his whole 
weekly allowance. That is the 
psychological moment for the 
parents to teach him the neces- 
sity of saving up for a particu- 
lar purpose. And once that 


lesson is well learned, it should 
be explained to the child how 
wise and desirable it is to save 
for a less specific or more re- 
mote purpose, such as for a fund 
to help put him through college, 
or for Christmas gift purchases. 
By so doing the child will grad- 
ually learn to think of his future 
needs, as well as those of the 
present, and plan to save his 
money accordingly. 


It has been found that at the 
age of 10 a boy or girl can 
usually be trusted to manage 
money not only for strictly per- 
sonal enjoyments, but for li- 
brary fees, class dues, carfare, 
and other such items. By their 
senior year in high school, boys 
and girls should be able to 
handle intelligently all personal 
expenses, such as for clothes, 
recreation and travel. 


“Here, as elsewhere in fam- 
ily living,” says Mrs. Gruen- 
berg, “the objective is respon- 
sible adult behavior. Each child 
must be helped to progress to- 
ward that goal according to his 
own readiness and at his own 
rate.” 


Family Wage 


The guaranteed annual wage is not a panacea for all our 
economic ills; it simply begins the process of planning for pro- 
duction and jobs at the place where it should begin, in the in- 
dividual industrial enterprise. Rather than propose a national 
production plan imposed by the arbitrary fiat of government, 
labor urges private enterprise, for its own sake, to start planning 
production and an annual wage now.—David J. McDonald, Uni- 
ted Steel Workers of America, Pittsburgh. 
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S. M. Vianney 


RUSS carefully guided his car 

through the dark icy streets. 
It was a new experience after a 
hard day’s work to go out at the 
last minute, Christmas Eve in 
fact, shopping for the family. 
He relaxed at the wheel and 
thought of how it had been 
other years when Eileen had 
been on the job full time. 


Some evening, around the first 
of December, he would be enjoy- 
ing the choice period of his busy 
day, the time after a savory din- 
ner when he lounged in the big 
leather rocker with his pipe and 
newspaper under the soothing 
amber of the floor lamp. Even 
the little ones, Mary, Dick, and 
Janie, spoke in hushed tones as 
they quietly played on the floor 
near his stockinged feet. Eileen 
had imbued them with an al- 
most sacred awe of Dad’s privi- 
lege of enjoying the peace and 
contentment of his home. 

Eileen and Lois, their oldest, 
having finished the dishes, would 
come out from the kitchen. Lois 
seating herself at the dining 
room table would study her les- 
sons for the next day, while 
Eileen would stand before Russ’s 
chair several minutes, smile 
tenderly at him, then furtively 
lean and tug at his newspaper 
with both hands. 

“Huh?” he would grunt push- 
ing his glasses down from the 
bridge of his nose, the better to 
see her. 


Swinging Into Christmas 


A short story 


“Russ,” she would sweetly 
coax, “I’d like you to come with 
me. It won’t take long.” 

“What for? Mangle broken 
again, or is it the clothesline 
this time?” This while unfold- 
ing himself and stretching os- 
tentatiously. 


She would lay a finger on her 
lips and warningly toss her dark 
curly head towards the children, 
“T’ll tell you upstairs.” 


Russ, hair rumpled, suspen- 
dered trousers baggy, lazily 
shuffling up the stairs with his 
carpet slippers slapping his 
heels looked almost comical be- 
hind his pretty wife, prim and 
tidy in her starched pink house- 
dress. 


Eileen would stop a moment 
for breath before unlocking the 
door of their one spare room. 
Her left hand resting on her 
breast would rise and fall as she 
explained, “I wanted you to see 
the presents before I wrapped 
them, so you’ll know what we’re 
giving for Christmas this year.” 


Pinching her cheek affection- 
ately he would reply, “Now, 
Hon, you know anything you 
pick out is all right with me, 
too.” 


“Oh, but you should know. 
After all it’s your money that’s 
paying for these gifts.” 

Grinning mischievously he 
would remark, “and suppose I 
don’t approve of some of these 
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presents. I’m sure you'll ex- 
change them.” 

“That all depends,” she would 
reply her dark eyes twinkling. 
“Well, get in here before the 
youngsters hear us.” 


A chair would be drawn up 
beside the sheeted bed for him, 
but he always detoured to the 
jar of satiny candy on the dress- 
er before he sat down. 


With a great commotion of 
rattling paper and falling boxes 
she would soon appear overladen 
with packages from the closet 
and deposit her burden on the 
bed. “Now don’t touch these 
until I get everything out.” 


“Need any help?” 


“Never. I’ve got everything 
in here just a certain way and I 
know just what’s what.” 

After going back “just once 
more” at least three times, she 
would distribute the parcels 
about the bed, then slowly open- 
ing them began: 

“These gloves are for Aunt 
Marge. She’ll like them, I know. 
Most anything pleases her. The 
darling! And this — goodness, 
how does this paper come off 
anyway? Oh I catch! Here we 
are, a set of dresser lamps for 
your mother. They were a bar- 
gain at $11.98 a pair. You’ll love 
this snowsuit I picked up for 
Janie. Don’t touch it! Your 
hands are sticky. Let me see, I 
forgot what was in this box— 
Oh! I should never have 
brought that out. Don’t look! 


This is one present you can’t see 
until Christmas!” 


A great deal of teasing and 
fussing invariably followed this 
mistake. As Eileen victoriously 
concealed the secret in some 
inner recess of the closet, Russ 
would retaliate with, “Probably 
the same old ties and cigars, or 
socks and shirts.” 


As the remainder of the 
articles were displayed, he would 
look on, crunching candy and 
aiding with such helpful re- 
marks as, “$10.00 for those; 
they must have seen you coming. 
Why didn’t you get red instead 
of blue? Well, I’m glad you got 
Lois a fountain pen. Maybe 
she’ll leave mine alone, now.” 
But his conclusion was always 
kind. “Well, I think it’s pretty 
nice, everything you got there. 
Glad you showed ’em to me. 
Here lemme help you put ’em 
back.” 


“No thanks. I’ll leave every- 
thing as is. They’ll be easier to 
wrap tomorrow.” 

“That’s what I call crazy,” he 
would argue. “Spend hours put- 
ting expensive paper and ribbon 
around gifts so people will have ~ 
something to tear off in their 
hurry to see what’s inside.” 


“Just wait. Someday your 
turn will come and we’ll see what 
you do about it.” 

Well, his chance had come 
sooner than either of them had 
imagined. Little Charlie had 
arrived from heaven this year 
just in time to upset the tra- 
ditional procedure. 

“Talk about wrapping pres- 
ents,” he mumbled to himself, 
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“this family will be lucky to get 
any at all, wrapped or un- 
wrapped.” 

But he wasn’t coming home 
empty-handed, no matter what. 

Soon he was shoving his way 
through the revolving doors into 
the illuminated, perfume-scent- 
ed aisles of Medo’s Mart. The 
scintillating decorations and 
counters made him unpleasantly 
aware of his greasy work 
clothes. For five full self-con- 
scious minutes he stared about 
as intent shoppers jostled him, 
before he summoned courage to 
approach the aloof creature 
daintily arranging costume 
jewelry on plate glass. 

“Got anything for a girl about 
18?” 

She laid a charm bracelet be- 
fore him. “$8.49. Each charm 
costs a dollar.” She patted her 
tightly set wave and watched 
him with expressionless eyes. 

Russ clumsily fingered the 
silver links. He shook his head. 
“T got 7 presents to get out of 
$20.00. Where do they sell the 
toys?” 

“Toys?” she repeated lifting 
her thinly arched brows, “10th 
floor. Take the elevator to your 
left.” 

“There ought to be law,” he 
thought as aggressive shoppers 
elbowed him into the packed 
car. If only he could have got- 
ten a place against the back 
wall instead of at the front. At 
every stop he obstructed people 
squeezing in and out. The 


martyrs of the amphitheater 
were sissies compared to him. 
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They never went Christmas 
shopping. 

Strains of fairyland music 
filled the air as he stepped out 
into the space transformed into 
Santa’s realm. Animated Mother 
Goose characters gaily perform- 
ing their antics on a huge stage 
greeted him; brown elves busily 
hammered and sawed in a minia- 
ture workshop; fairies pirouet- 
ted about a gilt stairway wind- 
ing to a beautiful throne where- 
on Santa himself reigned, hold- 
ing court for his youthful sub- 
jects. 

Russ noticed that except for 
his gaudily costumed attendants, 
Santa was alone at present and 
surmised that most good chil- 
dren, like his own, were home, 
safely tucked in bed, dreaming 
of Old Nick’s visit. 

He gazed about at the inviting 
playthings. Dolls, trains, teddy 
bears, anyone of them would de- 
light his kiddies, but the lights 
in his eyes dimmed when he ex- 
amined the price tags. 

As he absently wound up a tin 
elephant and watched it run 
along the counter he deliberated. 
They really wouldn’t need dolls 
as Grandma had kidnapped the 
old ones around the house and 
dressed them anew. As she had 
said, “Children forget so quickly, 
and they’ll enjoy them all over 
again.” He, himself, had fur- 
tively painted and mended 
wagons and toy furniture. It 
would help out. 

“Are you being waited one?” 
a salesman briskly interrupted 
his thoughts. 
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“Anything reasonable 
than these?” Russ was ever 
mindful of the doctor bill for 
Eileen and little Charlie. She 
always fretted until their debts 
were paid. 


“Sorry but we didn’t get our 
usual quota this year, besides, 
everything is picked over at this 
late hour.” 

For the hundredth time Russ 
wished Eileen were doing this, 
but then he ought to be grateful 
she’d seen to some of the gifts 
months ago. 


“We'll leave ourselves last,” 
she had said. “If anything hap- 
pens, we'll understand and be 
patient.” 

“Where to now?” Russ de- 
jectedly walked over to the ele- 
vator. Perhaps there’d be some- 
thing at Willard’s Hardware. 
Eileen often shopped there. 

“Going down.” With disgust 
he beheld the jammed vehicle 
before him. It figuratively bulg- 
ed. No more of that torture. 

The diminutive operator was 
too weary to question an irri- 
table man’s sudden rush to the 
stairway. She efficiently clanged 
shut the iron curtain before her 
and journeyed on. 

Russ paused at the first land- 
ing to get his bearings. Through 
gleaming glass doors he saw the 
“Better Homes” section. ‘Well, 
talk about rushing the season!” 
His eyes had caught the adver- 
tiements for spring equipment. 
There were on display, cans of 
paint, gardening implements, 
Wallpaper, and—yes, there it 


was! What he and Eileen often 
discussed, a lawn swing. 

“It will help keep the young- 
sters in their own yard,” she 
had remarked, “And we'll enjoy 
it in the evenings ourselves.” 

“No harm in pricing it as long 
as he was so near the place. 
Probably cheaper now when the 
demand wasn’t so great.” 

“A lawn swing on Christmas 
Eve?” If the gentle white-haired 
clerk was surprised he nobly 
concealed it. Russ liked him im- 
mediately. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he didn’t wear a fancy suit 
coat as did the others, but only 
a vest over his shirt. A pencil 
perched behind his ear, and tape 
measure dangled from his belt. 
With paint-spotted hands he 
pointed out qualities in the 
finish and construction of the 
swing. 

“This is the time to buy,” he 
explained. “We ship it in sec- 
tions, and it can be stored away 
for as long as you want.” 

Russ glowed with inspiration. 
Here was an answer to his 
problem. “I'll take a green and 
white one,” he said eagerly. “It’s 
a better match for our house 
than that orange. You can put 
it right down in my car. I got to 
have it tonight.” 

Carpentry was Russ’s special- 
ty, but he didn’t assemble 
swings every day. Lois claimed 
she had never seen such a con- 
glomeration of wood, nuts, and 
bolts. Ever and anon she would 
pause from arranging gifts 
under the tree and stare at her 
father in mock bewilderment. 
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“A lawn swing in the parlor,” 
marveled Gram trimming the 
tree, “Don’t you think it’s rather 
risky. This is such a small 
parlor, you know.” 


“Naw,” defended Russ looking 
up from the floor and wiping 
the perspiration from his face. 
“They couldn’t swing it in here 
if they tried. Just to look at it 
and think of next spring will 
tickle them silly.” 


Lois laughed, “Don’t be too 
sure, Dad. If they take after you 
they’ll find a way.” 


Within children the torch of 
life burns so brightly, its forked 
tongues reach out and enkindle 
a similar light and warmth in 
the hearts of those who draw 
near. Thus it was with Russ. 
After only two hours’ sleep in 
the big armchair he found rest 
and pleasure in watching the 
innocent play of his little ones. 
Having moved all of their gifts 
into the swing, they were play- 
ing streetcar, with Dick as con- 
ductor lustily yelling out the 
streets. 


“I told you they’d find a way,” 
teased Lois entering the room. 
Then seriously, “Mother said 
you could come and get her 
now.” 

“At her service,” he replied 
energetically lumbering up the 
stairs. 

Propped in the big chair be- 
fore the Christmas tree, Eileen 
could only gasp at the scene she 
beheld. The happiness in her 
face was the greatest tribute 
Russ had ever desired. 

“Do you think it’ll hold out 
till spring?” he asked humor- 
ously pointing at the busy 
streetcar. “They haven’t left it 
except to go to Mass, and I think 
we'll have to convert it to a din- 
ing car if they’re to eat any 
meals at all today.” 

“That isn’t what worries me,” 
said Eileen roguishly. “I’m 
wondering whether or not you 
had that gift wrapped up for 
us.” 

Russ bowed gallantly. “Lady, 
every inch of that swing was 
wrapped in the best way possible 
—with yards and yards of love.” 


The Blessing Uf An Infant 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, begotten be- 
fore all ages, Who didst wish, however, to become a little in- 
fant, and loving the innocence of childhood didst tenderly draw 
to Thyself little children and embrace and bless them: direct 
this little infant in the blessings of Thy sweetness and grant, 
we beseech Thee, that its soul may escape the corrupting in- 
fluence of wickedness; and that, advancing in age, and wisdom, 


and grace, it may always be most pleasing to Thee: 


Who 


livest and reignest with God the Father, in unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God world without end. Amen. 
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Fewer And Less Happy 


A picture of the 
Britain of tomorrow 


R. JOAD, a_ philosophical 

guide to the people of Brit- 
ain, states in his interesting and 
valuable study of the holiday- 
makers’ invasion of the country- 
side, that “we should be happier 
if we were fewer.” Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy, respected sa- 
vant of mellow wisdom, adds, in 
his review of Dr. Joad’s book, 
“we certainly should be.” 

Both writers endorse this dic- 
tum in the context of the prob- 
lem of the countryside, an im- 
portant one, without explicitly 
dealing with all the wider rami- 
fications. Both writers have con- 
siderable influence; and public 
opinion in its present phase is 
ready to welcome this doctrine. 
Therefore if it happens to be the 
case that we should not be hap- 
pier if we were fewer, it is im- 
portant that a challenge should 
be made. 

The idea that we ought to 
multiply and replenish the earth 
is age-old. Praise for the op- 
posite idea of restricting and es- 
tablishing a small and_ select 
community is novel; it is wel- 
come because it represents a re- 
action against what are deemed 
to be old-fashioned dogmatisms, 
old-fashioned Victorian princi- 
ples, old-fashioned robust and 
hearty principles. It has a cul- 
tured cachet, being associated 
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Roy Harrod 


with the idea that quality is 
more important than quantity. 
It has a touch too of cynicism— 
and it is hard not to feel cynical 
in these days. 

But beyond all this it makes a 
very practical and impelling ap- 
peal to parents struggling with 
the difficulties of today. Where- 
as, a hundred years ago, for all 
save the very rich and secure, a 
large family was on the whole a 
substantial and welcome asset, 
it is now, for a variety of 
circumstances, a formidable 
burden. We are living through 
a period of difficult adjustments 
and painful strains. For most 
individuals life has always been 
a hard struggle; recently the 
struggle has been more intense. 
Certainly people are in no mood 
to take on additional burdens 
which they can honorably avoid. 

If in the years to come the 
size of families remains what it 
was in the decade before the 
war, it is quite inevitable that 
the population will be greatly 
reduced. In round numbers it 
is convenient to think of a re- 
duction by one-quarter every 
thirty years. 

Shall we be happier? I shall 
return presently to the question 
of the countryside. There are 
more pressing problems. 

First there is the period 
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during which the population will 
decline. The proportion of aged 
to the rest of the population will 
be very much (two or three 
times) greater than anything in 
our experience. It is true that 
the material burden on those in 
active life who have to support 
the aged will be in some measure 
offset by there being fewer chil- 
dren (though not less per head 
than we have become used to in 
the last fifteen years). But what 
is to happen to all these aged 
people? Is our code of behavior 
to be completely changed? Are 
they to be herded together in 
sanatoria or reservations? Their 
lives certainly will not be hap- 
pier. 

Old age requires some contact 
with the younger to sweeten it. 
When for every old person there 
are half a dozen middle-aged or 
young, that can be managed. 
But, if the proportion is gravely 
distributed, either the old must 
be neglected and our standards 
of conduct degraded, or the 
amount of attention which the 
young will have to give them 
will become exceedingly burden- 
some. Where is the gain of 
happiness? 

The verdict of economics is on 
the whole against a decline. It 
is sometimes forgotten to what 
extent we have been able to take 
the steady annual increase of 
output per head as a matter of 
course. An occasional increase 
of pay here, of pension there, of 
educational standards, of social 
services, of national amenities, 


have in the main been financed 
out of the increase in the size of 
the “national cake.” To provide 
needed help in one direction it 
has not been necessary to stint 
in another. If this material pro- 
gress is slowed down we shall 
find things much less comfor- 
table. 


Progress entails constant in- 
novation in product and in pro- 
cess. That this will be less easy 
with a stationary population 
than with an expanding one is 
a difficulty we have to face. The 
difficulty will be proportionately 
enhanced if the population de- 
clines. Young and middle-aged 
people will be more often in sub- 
ordinate positions and unable to 
introduce new ideas; the old, 
who will hold the important po- 
sitions, will be more resistant to 
change. Similar arguments ap- 
ply to machinery itself. In an 
expanding world it is possible 
to experiment with new products 
and processes without previously 
scrapping the old; when the new 
products have established them- 
selves the old gradually fade out. 
If nothing new can be tried 
without some old thing first 
being scrapped, the tempo of ad- 
vance is bound to be consider- 
ably reduced. . 

Dr. Joad might plead that he 
was not concerned with the tran- 
sition to smaller numbers. But 
we are. Unless a rather spec- 


tacular increase in the size of 
families occurs in the decades 
immediately ahead, the decline 
of population will not be arrest- 
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ed in the twentieth century. 
Furthermore, if we adjust our- 
selves to the idea and to the 
difficulties of a declining popu- 
lation in these coming crucial 
years, why should we thereafter 
change our ideas? If we do not, 
the British race will die out. 


Granting, however, that for 
some reason families revive to- 
wards the end of the present 
century and that we stabilize at, 
say, twenty million in the 
twenty-first, shall we be better 
off then? The present tendency 
is for efficient production to re- 
quire a large market; there is 
no sign that this tendency is ex- 
hausted. A small market is likely 
to militate against economic 
well-being. 

Nor will a reduction from 
forty-eight to twenty million 
solve the problem of the country- 
side. Dr. Joad rightly perceives 
that the real trouble is that the 
great mass of people require 
those opportunities of holiday in 
the country previously enjoyed 
by a small minority. This.means 
much overrunning and the loss 
of many quiet haunts. It is im- 
portant, however, to bear in 
mind this basic and consoling 
fact. Those who seek country 
solitude are likely to remain a 
small minority. Their taste is 
determined by their vocation in 
life. Thinkers and imaginative 
artists seek solitude; so do those 
whose workaday occupation en- 
tails contacts with many people, 
and constant pressure from out- 
side. The majority, whose 


money-earning life is one of 
routine, usually seek society and 
organized pleasure on holiday; 
they wish to aggregate. 

It is true that they justly 
claim access to the spectacular 
beauties of sea-coast, lake and 
mountain. But provided that the 
holiday-making of the majority 
is concentrated, the greater part 
of Britain will remain available 
for lovers of solitude. Whether 
the population is forty-eight 
million or twenty, many famous 
spots will be overrun, but in 
either case the greater part of 
Britain can be kept undisturbed. 


There is a more important 
reason why we should be less 
happy if we acquiesced in a de- 
cline. However balked and frus- 
trated an individual may feel in 
his private life—and few, alas, 
do not—he derives sustenance, 
yes, and happiness, from the 
sense that he is living in a so- 
ciety where great enterprise is 
on foot. Those who wish to ar- 
rest the decline are charged 
with seeking cannon fodder for 
imperialism and aggression. In 
Britain such an argument, what- 
ever truth it may have had in 
the past, is now obsolete—indeed 
archaic. But there is still much 
to be done in the world, although 
not by conquest. One has only 
to look around. 


Can British culture, science, 
political wisdom, serve no good 
purpose in this harassed age? 
There is much to be done the 
world over. There is much to ke 
done at home. And many people 
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are needed to do it. The idea of 
a small cozy party seeking se- 
curity in its own unimportance 
is inconsistent with high pur- 
pose and great endeavor. If 
these cease to be the guiding 
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ideas of a society, the individual 
is not likely to be more happy. 
The enterprising will be dashed 
and the unfortunate will have no 
external interest to redeem their 
private failures. 


What Makes A Boy 


FTER a male baby has grown out of long clothes and 
triangles and has acquired pants, freckles, and so much 
dirt that relatives do not dare to kiss it between meals, it be- 
comes a BOY. A boy is Nature’s answer to that false belief 
that there is no such thing as perpetual motion. A boy can 
swim like a fish, run like a deer, climb like a squirrel, balk 
like a mule, bellow like a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a jack- 
ass, according to climatic conditions. 


“He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. A noise 
covered with smudges. He is called a tornado because he comes 
at the most unexpected times, hits the most unexpected places, 
and leaves everything a wreck behind him. He is a growing 
animal of superlative promise, to be fed, watered, and kept 
warm, a joy forever, a periodic nuisance, the problem of our 
times, the hope of a nation. Every boy born is evidence that 
God is not yet discouraged of man. 


“Were it not for boys, the newspapers would go unread 
and a thousand picture shows would go bankrupt. Boys are 
useful in running errands. A boy can easily do the family 
errands with the aid of five or six adults. The zest with which 
a boy does an errand is equalled only by the speed of a turtle 
on a July day. The boy is a natural spectator. He watches 
parades, fires, fights, ball games, automobiles, boats, and air- 
planes with equal fervor, but will not watch the clock. The man 
who invents a clock that will stand on its head and sing a song 
when it strikes will win the undying gratitude of millions of 
families whose boys are forever coming to dinner about supper 
time. 


“Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts 
to teach them good manners. A boy, if not washed too often 
and kept in a cool, quiet place after eaeh accident, will survive 
broken bones, hornets, swimming holes, fights, and nine helpings 
of pie.’—Read by the Rev. Leo F. Fahey at Regional Meeting 
on Vocations at New Orleans, Miss. 
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Christmas Belle 


A short story 


“THERE was just no getting 

around it, Galesville did not 
have much in the way of young 
men. Galesville (pop. 700) didn’t 
have much of anybody, in fact, 
except Joneses. 


There were two Jones boys 
with gold stars on the village 
bulletin board, and Buck Jones, 
who’d stayed home to run the 
farm, and Jim Jones, at the 
State College of Argiculture, 
and Sarah Jones, who’d been 
mother to all the little Joneses 
since she was a mighty little 
Jones herself, and there was 
Marcy Jones, who was beautiful. 


Then there were little sisters 
and brothers and distant cousins 
and uncles and aunts, and they 
were all mighty interested to 
hear about Jim Jones bringing a 
young man home with him for 
the Christmas holidays, but they 
weren’t anything like as inter- 
ested as Marcy was—or Sarah! 

Sarah was twenty-one, now, 
which wasn’t so old after all, but 
what had Sarah worried was 
that in all those years she’d 
never once been asked to go to 
the movies or to a dance, or even 
just into the Sugar Bowl, with a 
young and unrelated member of 
the opposite sex. Such as they 
were, they all took Marcy. 

“I don’t suppose anybody will 
ever want to marry me,” Sarah 
had admitted once in a rare out- 
burst of confidence. 


Owenita Sanderlin 


“Pooh,” Marcy had said, “you 
wouldn’t want to marry any of 
them, honey. You’re too good 
for ’em.” 

Sarah had sighed. People al- 
ways called her things like good, 
and sensible, and _ responsible, 
and independent, and — and 
gallant. Ugh. 

Now she read Jim’s letter for 
the last, most wistful time, and 
put it away in the sewing ma- 
chine drawer and got back to 
work on Marcy’s evening gown. 
Aunt Eva Jones was giving a 
New Year’s Eve dance, and of 
course Michael Donovan, Jim’s 
friend, would want to take 
Marcy, and she must be not only 
more beautiful, but also better 
dressed, than all those college 
girls such a great football player 
as Michael would be accustomed 
to taking out. 

Sarah pushed a misbehaving 
tendril of fine brown hair under 
the tightly braided coronet that 
crowned her round, sweet face. 
She thought it a very plain face, 
with dime-a-dozen blue eyes 
under her straight brown eye- 
brows, and a powder of golden 
freckles on her short nose, and 
a mouth that would have been 
too small only it was always 
widening into a smile. She 
smiled now, at the unbidden 
visions that kept running out 
with the silky-soft material in 
the sewing machine—of herself 
in a pink dress that was tiny in 
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the waist and swirling full 
around the ankles—and of her- 
self in Michael Donovan’s arms! 

“Why, he’s just a friend of 
Jim’s —that’s everything you 
know about him, Sarah Jones,” 
she scolded herself. But that 
was enough, herself whispered 
back. Any friend of Jim’s was 
just bound to be—well, sort of 
wonderful. 

And—he was. He came strid- 
ing into the Jones house, barely 
clearing the door jambs that had 
been built for a tribe of tall, 
broadshouldered men, and put 
out his big, warm hand to Sarah 
and grinned down at her as if 
he’d been waiting all his life for 
this minute, when he was going 
to meet Jim’s sister. A blond, 
brown-eyed giant of a man. 

Sarah turned pink as a peony, 
and couldn’t think of anything 
to say but “How do you do?” 
and then Michael moved on to 
Marcy. 

“My,” Marcy said, laughing 
back up at him, with the flutter 
of her long dark lashes that had 
never yet failed to get her what 
she wanted with the men folks, 
young and old. “My, it’s no 
wonder we win all the football 
games.” 

It was Michael who turned 
pink then, but he kept hold of 
Marcy’s hand, and his nice 
brown eyes never did go back to 
Sarah all the rest of the even- 
ing. 
“Oh, Sarah, isn’t he wonder- 
ful,’ Marcy whispered when 
they were snuggled close that 
night, to keep warm—with all 


the extra blankets piled up in 
the room they’d put Michael in. 

“Yes,” Sarah agreed, “he is.” 

“I think I’m falling in love 
with him—do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 

“Of course not, goose!” Sarah 
said staunchly—but she had be- 
gun to wonder about it, herself. 

“Oh, dear,” Marcy said, 
“you’re so sensible, Sarah.” 

Sarah winced in the darkness. 
Hateful word. But—she was 
sensible enough to turn over and 
go to sleep. 

It was still pitch black in the 
morning when she went down to 
the cold kitchen to get breakfast 
—there must be buckwheat 
cakes and enough for all the 
Joneses and Michael Donovan, 
who looked as if he could hold 
quite a lot. Of course, he’d 
likely be sleeping late. 

Sarah started for the wood- 
shed—Buck would be out with 
the stock, of course, and Jim 
never got up this early any 
more. The scientific methods of 
agriculture he was learning at 
college made that unnecessary, 
she reflected with a sisterly 
chuckle. She’d have to get that 
stove going herself. 

Well, she was used to that. 
The sudden memory that this 
was Christmas Eve filled her 
with melody, and the old carols 
came humming softly out of her 
throat. 

“Adeste fideles—” 

She pushed open the wood- 
shed door, and what sounded 
like a thousand logs of wood 
crashed to the floor, breaking 
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her humming off in the middle 
of triumphantes— 

“Hey!” expostulated a voice, 
that wasn’t a Jones voice. “Is 
that you, Jim? Whyn’t you look 
where you’re going?” 

Michael Donovan came out of 
the woodshed, glaring ferocious- 
ly, and Sarah said, “Oh—I’m 
sorry!” 

Just as Michael said the same. 

And then they stood there 
blushing at each other, not say- 
ing anything at all, with Sarah 
trying desperately to think of 
something light and gay such as 
Marcy would have said, and suc- 
ceeding only in thinking how 
terribly nice it had been of 
Michael Donovan to get up so 
early and fetch wood for the 
stove. 

After a few minutes, Michael 
said, “You’ll get cold. You go on 
back and start a fire and I’ll be 
right in with the wood.” 

“Th—thank you.” “Sarah’s 
teeth were certainly chattering 
—but not from cold. From— 
well, maybe, from love at second 
sight, she thought, with a smile 
at what Marcy would say to 
that, from sensible Sarah. Only 
of course Marcy wasn’t ever 
going to know. 

That resolve Sarah strength- 
ened as she stood over the hot 
griddle flipping buckwheat cakes 
once over, then on to the plate, 
and finally into all the small 
Joneses gaping mouths. 

Because the only thing Mich- 
ael Donovan said between his 
frequent helpings was, “Where’s 
Mar—where’s your sister?” 


And then Marcy finally came 
down, looking adorably sleepy 
and beautiful in a red Christmas 
dress that was perfect with the 
glossy dark hair that curled up 
on her shoulders, and she talked 
so gaily she had Michael and 
Jim and even Buck, who seldom 
laughed, in stitches, and after 
breakfast she went off dragging 
Michael by the hand, and Sarah 
did the dishes. 

Sarah not only washed the 
dishes, she broke one, and that 
was so unusual that she gave 
herself a terrific scolding. Not 
for breaking just one dish, of 
course, but for why she’d broken 
it. 

“Now you just put yourself 
into a frame of mind where you 
think about Michael Donovan 
just the way you think about 
Jim and Buck, Sarah Jones, and 
then if anything nice happens 
like his falling in love with 
Marcy, and her marrying him, 
you'll have another nice big 
brother, that’s what, and that 
will be—just—lovely.” 

At which point Sarah broke 
another dish. 

That afternoon, Sarah finish- 
ed the pink dress, and they tried 
it on Marcy, and Marcy’s eyes 
were as bright as the stars that 
sprinkled the clear sky that 
night, late, when Sarah, Marcy, 
Jim, and Michael were skim- 
ming along the road in the 
sleigh to Midnight Mass in the 
village. 

The four of them were warm 
and close under the old carriage 
blanket, though their noses 
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stung with the sharp December 
cold, and the wind blew tears 
into their eyes. They all held 
hands, too, under the robe, and 
sang every one of the carols, and 
Sarah thought she had never 
been so happy in all her life. 
Only once—or maybe twice—she 
closed her eyes, quickly, to shut 
out the stars in Marcy’s eyes as 
she laughed up at Michael 
Donovan. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners—don’t let 
me be so selfish.” 


The little stone church was 
bright with Christmas, as Sarah 
slid back onto the wooden bench 
after her prayers, feeling that 
they were answered. She flush- 
ed when she saw Michael look- 
ing curiously at her, as if he 
had noticed how much longer 
she was on her knees than the 
rest of them. Thank goodness, 
he couldn’t know what she had 
been praying! She hadn’t real- 
ized how long. 

On the way home, Michael 
said this was the best Christmas 
he’d ever had. He’d never had 
any brothers nor sisters, nor, 
really, any home of his own. 
Just his uncle’s farm. It had 
been such fun filling the Jones’ 
kids’ stockings—he was going 
to have a long row of stockings 
hanging from his own fireplace, 
some day. And the kick he’d get 
out of watching the kids in the 
morning! 

Sarah thought, “He likes 
everything I do. He’s more like 
me than Marcy—” 


But of course, Marcy had 
never really grown up. She 
would, when she married Mich- 

Jim was talking about Aunt 
Eva’s New Year’s Eve “ball.” 
Aunt Eva always called parties 
“balls.” Uncle John had gone to 
the theatre in the city once, and 
come back with Aunt Eva, and 
everybody had been a bit doubt- 
ful about her fitting into the 
Jones’ country life, but Uncle 
John knew how to pick ’em. 
She’d turned out fine, only fancy 
about things like parties, and 
that made life more interesting 
for the rest of the Joneses. 


“May I take you to the ball?” 
Sarah heard Michael saying, in 
a low voice, and she thought, 
“Marcy will look so pretty in 
that pink, he’ll surely fall in love 
with her—if he hasn’t already!” 


“Sarah’s a million miles 
away,” Jim laughed. “Listen, 
Sarah, Michael just asked you 
a question.” 

“Oh—I—I’m sorry.” Sarah 
looked up into Michael’s face, 
and her heart started beating 
fast. That question — surely, it 
hadn’t been she he asked to the 
ball? But she knew by his eyes 
was more than just an invitation 
that it had, and—maybe there 
was more than just an invitation 
to a ball in his eyes, too. 

There was so much in his 
eyes, indeed, and so much 
warmth in the hand that held 
hers under the robe, that she 
caught her breath, and had to 
look away. 
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And then she saw Marcy, star- 
ing up at the stars, with her 
pretty lips pressed together 
hard, and Sarah knew just how 
hurt her sister was, and how her 
heart was aching. 


“I—J]’m not so much on danc- 
ing,” Sarah faltered, against 
her will that was crying out, 
“Yes, oh yes, .Michael, I’d love 
to dance—with you.” 

“Shucks, it won’t take me a 
week to teach you all J know,” 
Michael assured her, and Sarah 
felt all the sensibleness and re- 
sponsibility and independence 
draining out of her, leaving her 
weak, and a bit dizzy, and—al- 
most—terribly happy. 

So Christmas morning came, 
and even before the kids went 
shrieking down to their stock- 
ings, Sarah was awake—because 
Marcy woke her up. First Marcy 
just nuzzled sleepily into her 
arms, and she said, 
“Sarah—” 

“Yes, honey?” 

“T don’t mind about Michael, 
honest. And you can have the 
pink dress. You love him very 
much, don’t you?” 

“I—I guess so. But—” 

“But what?” 


“But—what do you think he 
likes about me?” 


Marcy actually giggled, and 
Sarah’s heart swelled with hap- 
piness. Marcy didn’t mind—not 
too much! 


“Buckwheat cakes,” Marcy 
said. “And the way you look at 
the kids. And—oh, everything 
about you. You know, Sarah—” 
her teasing voice turned ser- 
ious—“next time Jim brings 
somebody home from college, 
I’m going to be grown up—and 
beautiful—like you.” 

“Beautiful—!” 


“Umm. At Mass—oh, you 
looked like an angel, Sarah. 
There was a shining about 
you—” 

“Goodness,” Sarah gasped. 
“Start calling sensible, 
quick. Start calling me respon- 
sible, and dependable, and—” 

“Silly! What’s more, I’m go- 
ing to get breakfast this morn- 
ing, and do the dishes, and take 
care of the kids, and—” 

Sarah leaped out of bed. “Oh, 
no, you’re not,” she said. And ~ 
dressed in her prettiest dress, 
and raced for the woodshed. 
Where she found Michael. 


Military 


Progress 


The drill sergeant had reached the limit of his patience with 
the group of new recruits. 

“Fellows,” he said sweetly, “when I was a little boy, I re- 
member my mother telling me not to cry when someone stole 
my wooden soldiers. ‘They’ll come back some day,’ she said.” 
Then the sergeant roared: “And believe me, you bunch of 
wooden-headed numbskulls, that day has come!” 


Are Women Human? 


Q. M. Phillip 


ECENTLY, a committee of 
the United Nations organi- 
zation assembled for some heavy 
mental cogitation and arrived at 
the conclusion that a woman is 
a human being. This, of course, 
is ridiculous, regardless of the 
mode of arrival, since everyone 
knows that a woman is no more 
human than a corsage of as- 
paragus. 


Here and there in some en- 
lightened places, a woman may 
aspire to be man’s equal, but she 
is fortunate if she attains his 
parallel. For the modern man 
who one day leans far to the 
left and the next far to the 
right, and sometimes leans so 
far back as to be almost hori- 
zontal, is a creature of such ca- 
pacity that he could stick his big 
toe in his mouth and still make 
himself look like a philosopher. 
And no woman would dare be a 
philosopher; her sense of humor 
would forbid it. Because philo- 
sophy supposes wisdom; and 
what woman in her right mind 
would marry that wonder of na- 
ture who without her wouldn’t 
have a button to his shirt nor a 
clean hanky with which to wipe 
his nose? 

Confidently, then, it can be 
asserted and re-asserted that a 
man’s imagination is a woman’s 
best asset, and any under-de- 
velopment in her status is at 


Satire for those 
who can take it 


best the result of his over-ex- 
posure to ideas such as fostered 
by the aforesaid committee 
which does pretty well by itself 
on taxpayer’s money. The strong 
silent men will, naturally, keep 
quiet on the subject, as is only 
proper to victims of halitosis. 


Just who it was who first ad- 
vanced the notion that women 
are human beings has _ never 
been made known, but obviously 
it was a cynic who could admire 
a blonde’s curly locks while 
knowing they had black roots. 
Only a cynic could be so pre- 
sumptuous. Men of any other 
stripe are invariably of the 
happily married species, and for 
them the answer had been re 
solved when they discovered that 
though their brides might not 
know how to add they certainly 
could distract. And since it is 
they who must carry the major 
burden of civilizing that fringe 
of society classified as female, it 
is well that their valor stops 
nothing short of a stack of dirty 
dishes, 

Of course, the less hardy of 
the species will advance specific 
ideas why a woman can’t be 
human. Being human demands 
a certain element of stability, an 
impossibility in the case of the 
creature whose waistline moves 
up one year and down the next, 
a far different phenomenon than 
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that of her male counterpart 
whose waistline knows only one 
direction on her cooking, 
straight out. And usually of 
such rounded obesity that but 
for her good offices the poor 
brute wouldn’t be able to lace 
his shoes. Then, too, if he makes 
up his mind to stay in, she 
makes up her face to go out; and 
since her face is generally the 
only fortune he has to his name, 
it pays him to be good to her. 
Yet it would be better for the 
capitalistic system as a whole if 
he paid her something more 
tangible than compliments 
which, alas, though they may 
adroitly cover his poverty don’t 
do as much for her ribs. As 
matters stand, some women are 
lucky if they can conceal their 
past. 


Savants have frequently stat- 
ed that the more they contem- 
plated the wonders of nature 
the more they realized the insig- 
nificance of man. There isn’t a 
woman alive who hasn’t known 
tht without contemplation. 
That’s why she is a woman. 
lacking erudition, she out- 
smarts the savants by intuition; 


and it sometimes becomes a 
question mark whether every- 
thing known is contained in 
books. Certainly no man can 
truly say that he knows a woman 
like a book. For no sooner does 
he relieve himself of his pro- 
nouncement when she invariably 
undertakes the job of editing, 
and confuses the issue. 


Not that the issue isn’t con- 
fused enough. A man gets a hole 
in his socks, and it remains a 
hole. But a woman gets a run 
in her new synthetic stockings 
made of coal, wood and rubber, 
and only a super-mentality can 
tell whether she has a clinker, a 
splinter or a blow-out. Which 
brings us right back to the pre- 
mise that the United Nations 
committee must have been out 
on an all-night binge before it 
delivered itself of the conclusion 
that a woman is a human being. 
How can she be? When man, 
who has learned to fly through 
the air like a bird and to swim 
through the sea like a fish, 
learns to walk over the earth 
like a human being, then woman 
will be human with him. And 
not a day before! 


Old Stuff 


Dr. Warren S. Thompson of the Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research has stated that thirty percent of Ameri- 
can women living in cities are childless and that twenty percent 
more have only one child each. He points the lesson that if 
people “cease to organize their lives around children then so- 
ciety will have to face a new situation in which it would have 


little chance of surviving.” 


Selfless Love 


Mary Frances Meekison 


you answer honestly, 
with clear perception and 

certainty one young girl’s ques- 

tion: “What is love, really?” 

Love is sacrifice—though that 
might not have been the idea in 
the young lass’ mind. Love is 
selflessness instead of selfish- 
ness. Love is giving instead of 
getting. Love is living for 
others, instead of for one’s self. 
This is the perfect reply to the 
girl’s puzzlement about love. But 
would she accept the hard 
truth? It does not sound ro- 
mantic. 

For the average youngster of 
today the word “sacrifice” seems 
unromantic. It is discordant, an 
almost too painful expression to 
be used in relation to the mod- 
ern conception of love. The ado- 
lescent seems to feel that sac- 
rifice in relation to love is old 
fashioned and definitely out of 
tune with the “swoon” age. 
Maybe grandpa believed in a life 
of self-sacrifice but times have 
changed. Things are different 
now. And anyhow, youth thinks 
to himself, where did it get 
“Gramp”? What fun did he 
have? He just worked hard all 
his life for nothing. 

Love has been paganized for 
the young people today through 
advertising, the radio, and the 
movies. We must not forget also 
that books, often the current 
“best sellers,” have played a sal- 


Sacrifice isn’t 
always unromantic 


ient part in cheapening the idea 
of love. The word has been 
ballyhooed in so many various 
ways that the younger genera- 
tion has a distorted picture of 
love as God meant it to be when 
He created man to His image 
and likeness. 


If we could believe the pic- 
ture the world paints for us, we 
might be tempted to think that 
love is a series of carnal gratifi- 
cations. According to some 
screen pictures, it is sex with a 
capital “S.” It is “the” thrill 
of the moment. It is that “down 
and down I go” sensation inside 
when one is with a special per- 
son. The world would like us to 
think that love is 99 per-cent 
passion. But experience has 
proved that carnal love alone, in 
spite of all its fluff and frills, is 
only a feeble imitation of real 
love as Christ truly portrayed 
when He allowed Himself to be 
crucified out of love for all man- 
kind. The real love is sexless. 
Passion can be part of it, either 
a jewel or costume jewelry to 
adorn it. 

Young folks claim that their 
parents and families have the 
greatest influence on their 
thinking. Then are not parents 
directly responsible for the 
twisted conception youth has of 
this most precious gift humanity 
possesses—love? 

If young people could find an 
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honest portrait of real love in 
their home life, don’t you think 
there would be far less juvenile 
delinquency to trouble’ the 
world? 

It is not that juvenile crime is 
something new, like the Atom 
Bomb. There was always juve- 
nile delinquency. In the Bible 
(4th. Book of Kings, Chapter 2; 
23-25) is the amazing tale of 
two bears who came out of the 
woods and ate 42 juvenile delin- 
quents, who called a _ prophet 
“Old Baldhead.” Each genera- 
tion has been bothered with the 
problem of children’s morals, 
that is true. Yet must we suf- 
fer an evil just because it has 
always existed? 

Today we are told that juve- 
nile crime is up 350 per-cent 
since Pearl Harbor. From his- 
tory it is evident that war al- 
ways causes upsurges of delin- 
quency. But have the figures on 
juvenile crime ever been so 
alarming as now? No. And 
never before has the accusing 
finger been pointed so directly 
at parents, as those responsible 
for this evil condition. 

Because of the _ increasing 
number of broken homes, the 
ever mounting figure of divorce 
applications, the lack of good en- 
tertainment within the home, 
the Nation’s backbone — the 
family as a unit—is becoming 
weak and corrupt. 

It looks as if many modern 


parents are trying to barter 
with God. They want to ex- 
change sacrifice for pleasure; 
Christian love for a gaudy, pag- 
an model of it. In a greedy 
manner they reach out for 
money and good times. They 
shake off all responsibilities. 

Numerous people are trying to 
blot out God in human love. 
They fail to realize a profound 
truth—that human love must 
move with love of God or it is 
nothing. They refuse to see that 
human love was meant to be a 
reflex of the love of God. Many 
parents today shun the Chris- 
tian path towards real love be- 
cause it means doing what they 
should do, rather than what they 
like to do. 

Selfless love is the balm that 
could alleviate all the world’s 
ills, if we applied it daily in our 
lives. Selfless love will build a 
strong citadel of peace and 
happiness, once we remove the 
“no vacancy” sign from our 
hearts and allow it to rush in. 

If we do not wish future par- 
enthood to be a mockery, we 
must smash the paganistic idols - 
of love and embrace eagerly the 
responsibilities of fatherhood 
and motherhood. If we, as par- 
ents, dedicate our lives to self- 
less love, we never need to fear 
that our children will be fooled 
by the idolatrous propaganda 
that confronts the youth of 
today. 


“Public opinion should be persuaded that the greatest na- 
tional service a mother can perform is to look after her chil- 
dren.”—Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin. 
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4I\AJHY Kate! You had me 

fooled for a minute,” Mar- 
garet exclaimed, looking at 
Kate’s feet. 

Kate laughed somewhat un- 
comfortably and quickly crossed 
her ankles, drawing her feet 
closer to the leg of her chair as 
if trying to hide them from her 
next-door neighbor’s sharp 
stare. “Now what?” she asked 
with a_ self-consciousness that 
stamped the question super- 
fluous. 

“Oh, don’t be so modest, Kate. 
I see you’ve dyed your old brown 
and white shoes. For a minute I 
thought they were new.” 

“Good job, all right,” said 
Betty, scowling at Margaret. 

“You can do mine any time 
you want to,” Jean put in. 

“Clothes, clothes, clothes,” 
came a mock grumble from the 
far corner of the room where 
Sam, even with his masculine 
disregard of the finer points of 
feminine society, had sensed the 
resentment kindled by Margar- 
et’s observation. “That’s all you 
ever talk about.” 


“Say, hush up and pass me an- 
other piece of cake,” George 
growled, but he grinned at Kate, 
and she acknowledged his meth- 
od of abruptly changing the sub- 
ject with a warm smile of grati- 
tude. 

Should anyone be ashamed of 


Shhh — Smarty! 


It pays to 
be discreet 


dyeing shoes, or remodeling 
clothes, or restyling hats, or do- 
ing any other jobs of overhaul- 
ing to make old things last 
longer? Certainly not. It’s 
smart—it’s clever—and it’s good 
for the bank account. But some 
people just don’t like to have 
their personal economies dis- 
cussed in public. Rightly or not, 
they figure that the ways and 
means they choose to pare their 
private budgets are just that— 
strictly private. 

Most of those in Kate’s crowd 
were of that sort. So when they 
met at Betty’s house the next 
week no one thought to invite 
Margaret. At least, if they re- 
membered they immediately for- 
got again. The feminine con- . 
tingent didn’t feel equal to hav- 
ing its collective person closely 
scrutinized and commented up- 
on. The masculine always felt 
ill-at-ease under Margaret’s 
piercing wit, anyway. 

So, what price perspicacity? 
What’s the price paid by the 
person who continually gives 
vent to the urge to show how 
smart he is? 

Friendship, too often. 

On the job, in an important 
crisis—in any situation where 
there’s a premium on _intelli- 
gence and acuteness, it pays to 
be smart. No one can deny that. 
Not many persons can truthfully 
say they got there because they 
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turned the wicks low and hid 
their lanterns under a bushel. 
Important people succeed, they 
get there because they have the 
initiative and faith in themsel- 
ves to prove the soundness of 
their thinking powers. 

Well and good. Be openly as 
smart and acute as you think 
you need to be, if you’re inter- 
ested in making material prog- 
ress and the money that goes 
with it; if you hold a position of 
trust from which you must, with 
your mental clarity and percep- 
tion, guide the lives and attend 
to the welfare of others. 

But if you must carry your 
keen discernment into all your 
activities, even into your social 
relationships, keep it quiet—or 
at least let it speak in a sub- 
dued voice. Don’t let everyone 
know how smart you are at 
every opportunity, under all 
circumstances — unless 
you’re tired of society. 

If you’re the type that ana- 
lyzes characters and personali- 
ties and talents and faults and 
behaviors and misbehaviors and 
leanings and tastes and back- 
grounds—yes, and even as Mar- 
garet, the type that analyzes the 
shoes on a person’s feet—keep 
your findings to yourself until 
they are solicited. Could you feel 
very cordial towards the chap 
who pertly says to you, apro- 
pos of nothing, “H’mm—lI see 
you had the sleeves of your coat 
let out.’’? 

Most people, when they want 
to be told why they did such- 
and-such when they knew they 


should have done thus-and-so, 
will usually seek advice from 
what they consider qualified 
sources. They don’t like ama- 
teurs who ladle out advice indis- 
criminately. Could you have a 
warm spot in your heart for that 
casual acquaintance who told 
you, “You were foolish to study 
nursing in school. Just look at 
Virginia. She has her own gift 
shop, and she’s making three 
times the money you are! ...”? 

Most people, when they and 
their actions and appearances 
and dress and foibles are pub- 
licly commented upon by ama- 
teurs, no matter how brilliant, 
begrudge it—with a capital 
G-R-R-R-udge. 

Better mind your manners— 
and teach your mind some man- 
ners, too. If Grace serves cook- 
ies she just baked that after- 
noon and in response to her 
guests’ requests for the recipe 
says she’d rather keep it a sec- 
ret but you know she took it off 
a cereal box—keep still about it. 
Or don’t you want to be in 
Grace’s guest book any more? | 

When Sam brings out a wood- 
en box and a couple of rubber 
balls to perform some sleight- 
of-hand stunt he learned recent- 
ly and you see clear through the 
trick when he’s only halfway 
through the performance—keep 
still about it. Ever had a wet 
blanket wrapped around you? 

Let Carl mispronounce those 
words without your corrections, 
regardless of whether he’s tell- 
ing you confidentially about his 
new job or discussing a baseball 
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game in a crowd. Mabel’s wear- 
ing a hat you saw on sale in 
someone’s basement for only 
39c? Permit her to wear it, 
please, without your identifying 
it audibly. If, in rhapsodizing 
over Shakespeare Virginia 
transposes a word or two in 
quoting from the Immortal 
Bard, don’t race in to set her 
aright. 

Unless, as said before, you’re 
prepared for solitude. For of 
all the disagreeable people in 
the world, the on-my-toes, I- 
see-you, that’s-not-right, you- 
can’t-fool-me, I-know-better type 
of person ranks high among the 


more unpopular in any social or 
workaday group. You certainly 
shouldn’t pretend to your 
friends that you are mentally 
retarded, but shouldn’t 
strive continually to convince 
them that you’re an intellectual 
wizard, either. 

Prove it on your paycheck, if 
you must, or by your statue in 
the Hall of Fame. Prove it in 
quizzes, cross-word puzzles, and 
spelling bees. But if you do 
know everything, don’t volunteer 
proof to your friends every time 
you meet them. Keep them 
guessing — and keep your 
friends. 


From The Christmas Mass At Midnight 


At that time: There went forth a decree from Caesar 
Augustus that a census of the whole world should be taken. 
This first census took place while Cyrinus was governor of 
Syria. And all were going, each to his own town, to register. 
And Joseph also went from Galilee out of the town of Nazareth 
into Judea to the town of David, which is called Bethlehem— 
because he was of the house and family of David—to register, 
together with Mary his espoused wife, who was with child. 
And it came to pass while they were there, that the days for 
her to be delivered were fulfilled. And she brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid Him in a manger, because there was no room for them 
in the inn. And there were shepherds in the same district 
living in the fields and keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by them, and they 
feared exceedingly. And the angel said to them, “Do not be 
afraid, for behold I bring you good news of great joy which 
shall be to all the people; for there has been born to you 
today in the town of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign to you: you will find an infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly hosts 
praising God and saying. “Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth among men of good will.” 
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A Madonna For The Moderns 


“Behold a Virgin shall 
be with child. . .” 


VENING ... from the Bel- 

fries of Rome’s many ancient 
shrines peals the wonderful 
music of the Angelus ... the 
symphony of man’s creation and 
redemption ... the song of a 
Virgin whose “Fiat” clothed the 
Creator with the flesh of His 
creature ... the song of the 
first Christian Mother 
Maria, Mater Dei! 


We make our way . you and 
I... across the almos’ dese: ved 
Piaza ... I would bring you 

. . and all the world if I could 
... to where she is enthroned 
... But here we are ... the 
great doors of the Church of San 
Agostino are before us. Let us 
enter. . . yes, it is dark within, 
but look to the right of us... 
Look . . . midst the homage of 
countless flaming tapers... be- 
fore a group of devout men and 
women who are but a handful of 
the many who daily flock to her 
shrine . . . we see the “Madon- 
na Del Parto” . . . Our Lady of 
Childbirth. 


Serene and kindly she has been 
receiving her clients here in this 
shrine for more than 400 years 
1606... Boel... 
the walls are all but concealed by 
the numerous tokens of love and 
gratitude ... trophies of spir- 
itual victories where human re- 


sourcefulness had proved inef- 
fectual... 


The rich and the poor. . . the 
lowly and the great ... heads 
boasting crowns ... heads un- 
acquainted with the luxury of a 
warm bonnet. . . all have bowed 
here together. 


That little withered wreath of 
mountain flowers tells us the 
story of the peasant girl. . . the 
girl they said was not strong 
enough to be a mother... the 
girl who had faith and 
who has recently given birth to 
her third child... 

You are gazing with wonder 
at the gems ... the splendid 
gems ... which embellish the 
milk-white marble. . . the gems 
that royalty has offered in 
thanksgiving for a_ delivery 
which bordered on the miracu- 
lous. 

Then there is the humble gift 
of another Anna ... one who. 
like the woman in the Scriptures 
bewailed for years the barren- 
ness of her womb. . . who turn- 
ed to Our Lady of Childbirth... 
and whose prayer was answered 
when. ..as in Anna’s case... 
sterility was made fertile by 
quickening tears ... like rain 
on parched earth. 

Angel hands bore the miracu- 
lous image of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel to Genazzano . . . Lov- 
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ing hearts carried it to America 
. . . So let it be with Our Lady 
of Childbirth . . . Sow the seeds 
in your own heart... Turn to 
her yourself ... and you will 
lead America to her shrine... 
for love, of its very nature... 
diffuses itself. 

Birth control ... contracep- 
tion . . . the bitter, lethal fruit 
of selfishness . . . will find in the 
Madonna of Childbirth an in- 
vincible foe ... Pagan love of 


self will yield to Christian for- 
getfulness of self . . . The suck- 
ling will reclaim its rightful 
place at woman’s bosom... a 
place too long usurped by the 
Pekingese ... The strength of 
man and the beauty of woman 
will be preserved. . . not by At- 
las or the 14-day plan. . . but in 
living reproductions of them- 
selves ... Our Lady of Child- 
birth, pray for America! 


From The Christmas Masses 


O God, who hast made this holy night to shine with the 
brightness of the true light, grant we pray Thee, that we, who 
have known the mystery of His light on earth, may enjoy as 
well His happiness in heaven. Who. liveth and reigneth with 
God the Father, in unity of the Holy Ghost, God for ever and 
ever. Amen, 


Grant to us, who are surrounded with the new light of 
Thy incarnate Word, we pray Thee almighty God, that the 
faith which shines in our minds, may also be shown in our 
actions. Through the same Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Grant, we pray Thee, almighty God; that the new birth 
of Thine only-begotten Son in the flesh may set us free, who 
the ancient enslavement holds beneath the yoke of sin. Through 
the same Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Broken France 


An international association of illegitimate children has 
just been formed in Paris. 

Known as the “Association Internationale Des Enfants 
Adulterins Naturels,” the society’s aim is to reform legislation 
affecting illegitimate offspring. Its members want the legal 
right to adopt their maternal family name and the right to 
inherit property—New York Tribune 
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Pretty Peggy 


Peggy Ryan 
is interviewed 


IVACIOUS is the word for 
the charming little colleen, 
with the big blue eyes and the 
curly black hair, who was mak- 
ing some delicious vegetable 
soup for her Dad when I ar- 
rived. She wore a blue gingham 
pinafore with a trim peasant 
blouse, a blue bow in her hair 
and a pair of Joyce’s sandals. 

“When I’m home, I always 
make this soup for my father,” 
she said. “He loves it.” 

My eyes took in the luscious 
chocolate cake on the’ kitchen 
table. “And that cake is for my 
brother Michael who just got 
home from overseas after three 
years in the Army. He said he 
used to dream about my cakes 
when he was on K rations,” she 
told me. “It’s made from an old 
family recipe of my Grand- 
mother Ryan who was ‘the bist 
cook in County Cork,’ my grand- 
father used to say.” 

Think I’m telling you about a 
farm girl or a Home Economics 
major? No sir! Let me intro- 
duce you to Peggy Ryan, a pert 
little Irish gal with an infec- 
tious grin, a gamin with twink- 
ling blue eyes and a touch 0’ 
the brogue, ‘now and thin,’ a 
young miss who’s been starring 
in Universal Pictures for sev- 
eral years and still looks like a 
teen-ager. 

A lady who appeared voung 


Cele Donovan McCullagh 


enough to be her sister came 
into the room, her arms laden 
with flowers from the family 
garden. 

“My mother,” Peggy intro- 
duced us. She, too, wore a ging- 
ham dress exactly like her 
daughter’s. When I compli- 
mented her on its becomingness, 
she said Peggy had made it for 
her and she was very attached to 
it. 

Peggy Ryan is just twenty- 
two. She has been dancing since 
she was three. Her mother 
taught singing so the little girl 
could take dancing lessons in tap 
and ballet. Peggy was born in 
Long Beach on August 28, 1924, 
and baptized at Saint Joseph’s 
Church there. She made her 
First Holy Communion in San 
Diego where she attended Our 
Lady of Peace Academy. When 
her family moved to Hollywood, 
she was confirmed at the Bles-~ 
sed Sacrament Church and 
finished her last two years of 
high school on the studio lot, 
receiving her diploma from the 
Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion. 

“Mother took me to Holly- 
wood when I was ten,” she con- 
fided. “Daddy gave us a year 
here and said he would foot the 
bills. I had my first audition at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. I did an 
imitation of Eleanor Powell who 
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was in the audience. She took 
me on as a protege. I was given 
an option and worked in Born To 
Dance in which I impersonated 
Miss Powell as a little child. Re- 


member that, mother?” she 
asked. 
Mrs. Ryan nodded. “Peggy 


thought she was all set for that 
seven-year contract we’d heard 
so much about. So I wired my 
husband the good news. Then 
the blow fell! Peggy’s option 
had a three months limit and 
when that was up, she was drop- 
ped. 

“You can imagine my disap- 
pointment,” Peggy said. “I knew 
I’d have to start all over again, 
doing benefits, working night 
clubs and making personal ap- 
pearances, to show Hollywood a 
second time what I could do. 
Then a dance director, who had 
faith in my ability, trained me 
for weeks in another Eleanor 
Powell routine from Broadway 
Rhythm, and I appeared in a big 
benefit impersonating Miss Pow- 
ell.” 

The next day Universal sign- 
ed her for a picture with George 
Murphy, called Top Of The 
Town. She was only twelve 
years old then. The picture took 
a year to make and by that time, 
she had secured an agent. When 
the picture was released the re- 
views were so good, her agent 
asked her to leave Universal. He 
also upped her salary but it was 
six months before she did an- 
other picture. Then she appear- 
ed with George Murphy in Wo- 
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men Men Marry, followed by 
Wrong-Way Corrigan, Chicken 
Wagon Family and Grapes Of 
Wrath. 


“IT didn’t do hardly any danc- 
ing during all that time,” she 
asserted, “and I was getting 
very disgusted. Then I appear- 
ed in a little show called Meet 
The People. All the young act- 
tors in it worked on a co-op- 
erative basis and it was such a 
big success that it was moved 
into a bigger theatre.” 

Mrs. Ryan broke in: “Peggy 
was only fifteen then and the 
producer thought she was too 
young to go on to New York 
where the show was booked. But 
she begged for a chance to stay 
in it while it was in California. 
The show stayed here for 
eighteen months during which 
time Peggy led thirteen of the 
twenty-six numbers. When it 
went East, I traveled with her 
and the show played in Boston, 
Detroit and New York.” 

“After leaving Meet The Peo- 
ple,’ Peggy disclosed further, 
“I returned to Hollywood for a 
show called They Can’t Get You 
Down, with Jan Clayton, later 
star of Carousel and Show Boat. 
I led all the ingenue numbers.” 

“On opening night,” her mo- 
ther interrupted, “Peggy did a 
new comedy number that took 
eight curtain calls. Immediate 
ly Universal Pictures asked her 
to test for a part in What's 
Cookin.” 

Yes, she got the part. It was 
opposite Donald O’Connor. She 
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has been five years with Uni- 
versal and in that time, played 
in fourteen pictures with Mr. 
0’Connor, some of them being 
Patrick The Great, The Merry 
Monahans, Mr. Big, Top Man 
and Chip Off The Old Block. 
She also played with Abbot & 
Costello in Here Come The Co- 
Eds. 

“In That’s The Spirit, I did 
my first grown-up role with 
Johnny Coy and Jack Oakie,” 
Peggy revealed. “Mr. Oakie has 
been my father in so many pic- 
tures that now I send him a card 
every Father’s Day.” 

Over tea and chocolate cake, I 
learned that her pastor Monsig- 
nor Martin Keating blessed 
Peggy with a relic of St. Robert 
Bellarmine prior to going over- 
seas to entertain the troops. She 
was allowed only fifty-five 
pounds of luggage on the plane 
but when she left Monsignor 
Keating’s residence, he had per- 
suaded her to take along three 
thousand Miraculous Medals to 
give to the boys. 

Eddie Bracken, Peggy and five 
other entertainers put on one 
of the cleanest shows presented 
overseas and the chaplains along 
their route praised it highly. 

When news of the war’s end 
tame to Saipan, the troupe did a 
show for the boys from Oki- 
ntawa on the U.S.S. Bracken. 
“And did we ever receive a wel- 
come!” Peggy laughed. “I tell 
you, we did so many repeat acts, 
Wwe were simply exhausted.” 

She held up a beautiful silver 


rosary. “This was presented to 
me by an American soldier on 
Saipan. It was given to him by 
a German prisoner dying in a 
Concentration Camp, for whom 
he had found a chaplain. I really 
treasure this,” she said, “be- 
cause that American soldier is 
now in the United States and 
studying for the priesthood. 


“Once a Japanese Catholic 
priest, who was an accomplish- 
ed violinist, asked for a violin 
while he was a prisoner on Sai- 
pan,” she went on. “I got it for 
him through my aunt who be- 
longed to a Catholic group that 
collected prayer books, medals, 
rosaries and clothes for overseas. 
Many times when I wrote her 
of urgent needs, she would see 
that the chaplains got what they 
asked for.” 

Peggy remembers specially a 
Father Norton, a Marine chap- 
lain, at Nagasaki, whe taught 
the natives all the prayers of the 
Mass and Catholic hymns, that 
being all the English they 
knew. 

The little star sleeps with a 
small statue of St. Therese 
under her pillow. It was given 
to her by a Saint Joseph nun, 
Sister Theresa Clare, her ideal 
at the convent in San Diego. 
“She reminded me of The Little 
Flower,” she told me reverently. 
Later on she plans on putting a 
stained glass window, represent- 
ing St. Therese, in her parish, 
church, St. Robert Bellarmine’s, 
Burbank California. St. Jude is 
also one of her special patrons. 
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Miss Ryan is an Honorary 
Member of the Catholic Young 
Peoples Clubs in the United 
States and does benefits for 
them frequently. She and her 
fiance recently put on a show 
for her parish school, in which 
June Haver, Pat O’Brien, Jerry 
Colonna, Vivian Blaine and Don- 
ald O’Connor took part. 

She is going to be married 
on St. Patrick’s Day to James 
Michael Cross, at present under 
contract to Twentieth Century 
Fox. There will be a Nuptial 
Mass said by Monsignor Keat- 
ing. 

Incidentally Peggy never for- 
gets a favor. When she made 
her first public appearances, a 
young woman by the name of 
Irene James did her piano ac- 
companiments gratis. Today 
Miss James composes all of 
Peggy’s songs and plays for her 
dances. 

When she was small, she said 
she wanted a fur coat for her 
mother, a ring for her father 
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and a bicycle for her brother. 
All three got their gifts, plus a 
restaurant which will open up 
soon in Burbank. Her father 
and brother will run it and if 
you should ever be in that vicin- 
ity, drop in to The Ryan Pan 
(isn’t that a cute name?) and 
maybe you'll see Peggy herself 
serving vegetable soup made 
from her family’s recipe. 

She had a luncheon engage- 
ment with her fiance so I made 
ready to leave. 

“Next spring,” she confided, 
“T expect to have my own radio 
program. It will be a nice ‘fam- 
ily show’ and they’re working on 
the scripts now.” 

We went to the door. “T’ll be 
seeing you at my wedding,” she 
said, with her hands on her hips 
as if to go into an Irish reel. 

“You will that,” said I, “and 
God go with you.” 


Shure now, that little colleen 
has ‘a way with her.’ Maybe 
you’ve noticed it, eh? 


Preceding, following, and flowing from the broken home is 
a whole series of crimes against God, country, and fellowman. 
Divorce with remarriage not only violates the natural law 
but it makes a mockery of the most sacred, most sublime and 
naturally most important relation of man and woman. Divorce 
makes a mockery of the civil law and of the courts. It en- 
courages perjury and disrespect for authority. I have never 
met a judge who was not disgusted by his experience in mat- 
rimonial term. Divorce is responsible for a substantial part 
of juvenile delinquency, another national problem. We are 
told that nine out of every ten delinquents come from broken 
homes. Divorce has helped us to win and to keep among the 
civilized nations first place for lawlessness.—The Honorable 
Michael F. Walsh. 
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The Maternity Guild Movement 


A constructive approach 
toa vexing problem 


FATHER Schagemann, C.SS.R., 

is a missioner. Naturally 
enough he gets many of those 
proverbial “tough cases” which 
seem to be saved up for mis- 
sioners by people who for one 
reason or another don’t get 
around to confession as regular- 
ly as they should. Heaven knows 
how many problems he has faced 
for others. We single out only 
one because its solution took a 
providential turn. 

Back in 1930 he and a har- 
rassed layman were having a 
heart-to-heart talk. “Father,” 
said the poor fellow, “my wife 
heard your sermon and we know 
that artificial birth-control is 
wrong. But here is my case. 
My earnings are never sufficient 
and hence the expense incidental 
toa new arrival cannot be met 
easily. You see, I am earning 
money. And how people will talk 
if the wife of a wage earner goes 
to the hospital as a charity pa- 
tient. We don’t want that kind 
of charity. We want to pay our 
way, but we cannot do so.” 

There it was, a combination of 
a healthy conscience and a con- 
sequent sense of obligation, yet 
the problem of self respect and 
fundamentally “decent pride.” 
How typical, thought the mis- 
sioner, of the great mass of Cath- 
‘lies in the lower income group. 

Father Schagemann took his 
tase to St. Gerard Majella, pa- 
From The Priest, Huntington, Indiana. 


G. J. Gustafson, S.S. 


tron of Mothers. The good saint 
did not abandon his suppliant 
fellow Redemptorist. 

“Suddenly,” Father Schage- 
mann told us, “I had an inspira- 
tion: to create a fund in parishes 
to which all contribute in various 
classes according to their means, 
also those who expect assistance 
so that no one may slur them 
saying they are receiving charity 
in the odious sense of the word.” 

Shortly after this, appeared 
Casti connubii wherein Pius XI 
wrote in connection with just 
such problems, “Provision must 
be made also in the case of those 
who are not self-supporting for 
joint aid by private or public 
guilds.” This must have seemed 
like a sign from heaven. 

In March of the same year, he 
first announced the Maternity 
Guild plan, as it later came to be 
known. In June his superior, the 
Very Rev. Andrew B. Kuhn, gave 
his approval, which His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Alter, fully sanc- 
tioned a few months later. Mr. 
Frederick Kenkel, director of the 
famous Central Verein of St. 
Louis, became.an immediate and 
enthusiastic proponent, lending 
both the weight of his name and 
his active cooperation. The 
movement was launched. 

Let’s take a sample case his- 
tory to show how the plan works 
out in concrete. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay are members of the Guild 
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and have been, perhaps for sev- 
eral years. This means that 
holding an ordinary or “family 
membership” they have been con- 
tributing ten dollars per year, 
the usual figure (which may 
vary). When, as in the course of 
human events, Jay Junior is ex- 
pected, they get in touch with the 
Guild president and the Guild 
takes over. The financial worries 
which plague many a couple are 
not for them; the Guild provides 
the necessary supplement to their 
small income, not as charity but 
as a form of mutual self help. 
For behind Mr. and Mrs. Jay, 
or side by side with them, stand 
their fellow members who have 
been contributing to a central 
fund over a period of years, 
some of them only as “sustaining 
members” who expect no mate- 
rial aid themselves, some of them 
as “founders” who have con- 
tributed out of larger means, or 
“patrons” who have contributed 
twenty-five to fifty dollars. A 
well organized and established 
Guild has also been the benefi- 
ciary of legacies and donations 
and parish drives. It cooperates 
also with parish credit unions, 
hospitalization plans, and the 
like; it is coordinated with the 
Catholic Charities of the diocese. 
Lest there be any misunder- 
standing we must add that Fa- 
ther Schagemann takes great 
pains to explain (as he did to 
us) that the Maternity Guild is 
a “pious union” (pia unio—can. 
707) ; its work is primarily spir- 
itual; its objectives and chief 
means supernatural. As Civardi 


has said, “The supreme aim of 
Catholic Action is to establish 
the kingdom of Christ; to lead 
souls to God.” There must be 
spiritual activities in abundance 
for the guild members: retreats 
and conferences and common 
prayer. 


Every unit has its own patron 
saint: Mary above all, or good 
St. Joseph, foster-father par 
excellence, or St. Gerard Majella, 
the “mother’s saint.” A partic- 
ular union is often associated 
with the Prayer-League of this 
latter. The economic angle then 
is not a sole concern; as it is not 
the only cause of birth control, 
nor for that matter always a 
cause. As His Excellency Arch- 
bishop MacDonald of Edmonton 
put it in approving the Guild 
Plan, “Material goods are just 
as much a gift of God as His 
Holy Grace. Hence we use them 
also to attain supernatural ends.” 


To date, some twenty-three 
dioceses have formed or are in 
process of forming maternity 
guilds. Even quite incomplete 
records yield astonishing figures 
of the numbers who have been 
helped. The work will, Deo vo- 
lente, continue to spread. The 
dream of an old missioner is 
taking shape before his very eyes 
and it is the great joy of his de- 
clining years. We wish you could 
have shared with us the pleasure 
of hearing him tell of it. 

Please address all inquiries to 
the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, 
C.SS.R., P. O. Box 746, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. 
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On The Dotted Line 


A short story 


RODLEY KIMBALL stepped 

forth into the glow of re- 
conversion, satisfied as to means, 
but somewhat confused as to 
methods. 


“Just pick a name outa th’ 
telephone’ directory,” Harry 
Doody, veteran half-million-a- 
year writer for Shore To Shore 
Life Insurance Company, advis- 
ed. “Pick out any name. Jab 
your toe into th’ crack of th’ 
door, and when you get inside— 
back up the hearse and pour it 
on.” 

Lawrence Burton, represent- 
ing the more modern school of 
life underwriting, condoned no 
part of his fellow-agent’s ultra- 
realistic, two-fisted approach. 
“Study your prospect, his hob- 
bies, business and family. Ap- 
proach him obliquely through 
one of these angles and ease 
subtly into your canvass. Don’t 
ever pound the casket!” . 

Well, Burton was a half-mil- 
lion writer too, so the novice, 
fresh from his sergeant’s uni- 
form, had to draw the conclu- 
sion that somewhere between 
these diametrically-opposed pro- 
cesses lay success. 

To one new in the city, 
Harry Doody’s method of draw- 
ing on the telephone directory 
seemed to have some merit. Of 
course there must be a smatter- 
ing of that quality, hunch, in 
the proceedure. That quality, or 
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instinct, or whatever it is, had 
kept Rod alive more than once 
in the Solomons campaign. Any- 
way, he expected little more 
than experience from these first 
approaches. 


Hardwick, a little desert town, 
had been his home prior to the 
war. He found a number of 
Hardwicks in the directory. 
Closing his eyes he jabbed a pin 
into the name, Jasper Hard- 
wick, address 307 Grantland 
Avenue. 


The door clicked on the inside. 
Rod’s_ brilliantly-shined oxford 
shot for the crack. No crack! 
The door opened to its full 
swing. Off balance, he landed 
on his back. 


From his awkward position, 
one leg in the hall, the other on 
the porch, he blinked upward. 
He shook his head, blinked 
again. He’d been right the first 
time, if that tumble hadn’t sent 
him through Heaven’s gates. 


She was vest-pocket in size, 
but, Oh boy! Her hair was 
brown and her eyes, like big ripe 
olives, were wide. 

“Are you hurt?” she gasped. 


Rod wiggled. “I don’t think 
so.” 

She gripped his husky arm in 
two small hands. “Here, let me 
help you. It’s that darned wel- 
come mat,” she went on. “Some- 
one’s going to break his neck on 
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it, and Dad will have a suit on 
his hands.” 

“I’m not hurt,” Rod assured, 
getting to his feet with her aid. 

Her wide, full lips tightened 
seriously. “You can’t tell. You 
had a terrible fall. Come in! 
I’ll get you a drink of water.” 

He let more of his six-foot 
hulk burden her than was neces- 
sary, as she guided him into the 
comfortable living room. 

“Sit here,” she commanded, 
forcing him back into the 
spongy recesses of a Morris 
chair. “I’ll get you something.” 

While she was gone, Rod con- 
cluded that Doody’s plan of in- 
gress, or approach, was not 
without merit. Of course, there 
was always the question of bal- 
ance, just in case the expected 
resistance failed to materialize. 

She fluttered back with a 
tray. “I found some coffee and 
cake,” she announced, kicking a 
low coffee table before his seat. 

He opened his mouth in pro- 
test, but the brown richness of 
the devil’s-food concoction left 
him resistless. “You shouldn’t 
have,” he said weakly. 

She chuckled musically, “It’s 
the very least I could do—after 
trying to kill you,” she said, 
dropping to a chesterfield and 
drawing her short skirt over 
some very attractive knees. She 
clasped her hands in her lap and 
eyed him questioningiy. 

He gulped a big bite of cake. 
“I guess I forgot to introduce 
myself .. .” 

“I don’t think you hed a 
chance.” 
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“I’m Rodley Kimball, repre- 
senting the Shore To Shore Life 
Insurance Company.” 

She affected a shudder. 
“Oooh!” she said, as if her pink 
fingers had touched a _ spider. 
“Life insurance is so—so un- 
canny.” 

“Not the way Shore to Shore 
handles it.” 

“It still means dying, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Certainly not!” Rodley bran- 
dished his cake. “It’s building 
up an estate. Why, most of our 
policy-holders live to cash in 
their own policies. If something 
should happen, their families, of 
course...” 

She speculated, “It’s not s0 
gruesome, the way you put it. I 
think I’ll buy some .. .” 

“Huh!” The youth choked on 
his cake. 

“I suppose—about a hundred 
dollars worth,” she continued. 
“It’s likely to go up, isn’t it?” 
She cocked her head, sparrow- 
like. 

“Go up!” 

“Yes, like the A. T. & T., fa- 
ther bought for me. . .” 

She didn’t look as if she were 
kidding. Rod was forced to ad- 
mit that her head for figures 
failed to line up with the figure 
she had to support that pert 
little head. Anyway the very 
thought of using her for the 
guinea pig in his first experi- 
ment was obnoxious. 

“T’d have to ask your age...” 
That should stop her, he con- 
cluded. 
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She giggled. “I’d have to say 
twenty.” 

“And you’d have to name a 
beneficiary; someone the policy 
would be payable to in 
event. . .” 

“My husband, I suppose .. .” 

She giggled again. “Oh, I 
haven’t got one yet, but couldn’t 
the papers be made to my hus- 
band, who, if and when?” 

Could they? The new sales- 
man didn’t know, but it gave 
him an idea. “TI’ll have to work 
out a life insurance program for 
you, and bring it to you some 
later time. Oh... and I’ll have 
to ask your first name!” 


“Marsha. Marsha Hardwick.” 

“Could I . .?” 

“Certainly you can—and I’ll 
bet people call you Rod.” 

He left the Hardwick home 
treading on something softer 
than clouds. 

He returned three nights later 
with the program. He met her 
father, who said he was glad 
Marsha was getting some busi- 
ness sense. But that was the 
extent of the business talk for 
that evening. It was warm. The 
outside was enticing and Rod 
had his car. Rip Leacock’s or- 
chestra was at the Amber Club, 
and their steps matched per- 
fectly in the rhumba and tango. 
He could come back some other 
night and explain the program, 
he said as he left her at her 
door. Certainly! Why not to- 
morrow night? 
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Tomorrow night was swell, 
but when it came there was a 
dandy show on at the Para- 
mount. Succeeding nights 
brought the Dahlia show, the 
bazaar to raise funds for the 
needy French, where Marsha 
had a home-made candy booth. 
Then it was the dollar opera, 
and just evenings when they 
didn’t go anyplace in particular, 
but when the conditions seemed 
not propitious for bringing up 
the subject of life insurance. 

Foolishly, Rod had filed her 
name on the office prospect list 
after that first night. Now the 
sales-manager was on his neck 
constantly to get a policy into 
effect. 

“Take Doody over with you, 
Rod,” he insisted. “‘He’ll get her 
name on the dotted line.” 

Rod shuddered at the very 
thought of the blatant Doody 
and his high-pressure methods. 
Imagine that innocent little 
creature in the hands of the star 
salesman, when she spoke of 
buying life insurance in hun- 
dred-dollar chunks, and waiting 
for it to rise and fall as indus- 
trial and utility stocks do. Hor- 
rors! Imagine what would be 
Doody’s reaction when he found 
that no mention had been made 
of life protection since those 
first two nights. 

But, the sales-manager had 
the right to put another sales- 
man on a lagging case. That 
made the situation acute. It was 
all, or nothing. 


Marsha didn’t resist when his 
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big hand closed over her own. 
“Marsha,” he gulped huskily. 
“There’s a form of life insur- 
ance known as joint protection. 
. where a husband and wife 
insure in favor of each 
“Yes,” she said softly, her 
other...” 
eyes downcast. 
He took a deep breath. “Well, 
I was thinking .. .” 
“Yes,” she coached. 


“Well, darn it all, let’s get 
one!” he exploded. 

She side-eyed him shyly. “And 
there’s one like Dad carries at 
the plant, where he _ insured 
everybody under one policy.” 

“But ... but,” he sputtered, 
“That’s group insurance. That 
takes at least ten...” 

She buried her pert nose in 
his lapel. “Give us time, honey,” 
she whispered. “Give us time!” 


“Almost A Fairy Story” 


Mary A. Thompson 


WE could almost begin this 

story “long ago and far 
away.” But only fairy tales be- 
gin that way, and this is the 
truest story ever told. Still... 
it was long ago. . . one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, to be 
exact. And it was far away... 
in the Austrian Alps, where a 
little priest attended the birth 
of a child one Christmas Eve. 
Never had the young Father 
seen such a look of pure joy on 
the face of a Mother. There was 
a glow of happiness almost un- 
earthly. And the young priest 
recalled the words he had read 
only a short time before: “Unto 
you is born this day in the City 
of David, a Saviour...” (The 
words have such a lovely sound 
... Majestic, almost like a Fairy 


The story of 
‘Silent Night’ 


Story itself ... yet real, too.) 
And that night the young 
priest sat thinking. Finally all 
the words he had held within 
himself all evening broke 
through. And on that Christ- 
mas Eve, one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, was also 
born the Christmas hymn that 
was to be known in all lands 
where there is a Christmas. 
Now the story goes that in the 
Austrian Tyrols, where the 
mountains are high and snow- 
capped and the voices are all 
beautiful, there lived the four 
Strasser children. And _ the 
townspeople would shake their 
heads in admiration and say: 
“Those Strasser children sing 
just like the nightingales!” And 
it was in those days that the 
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great musical festival was held 
each spring at the City of Leip- 
zig, in the Kingdom of Saxony. 

And each year was a glorious 
occasion for the people far and 
wide. But this year was the 
gayest in all their memory. The 
brilliantly - lighted auditorium 
was filled with silk-hatted gen- 
tlemen and the ladies in their 
rustling silks. 

And all through the concert 
the little Strassers sat, timid, 
unnoticed, enjoying the lovely 
music. Then as the program 
drew to a close, the Director 
General of Music rose to his feet 
and announced that there were 
four children present with the 
fnest voices he had heard in 
years. And might they be per- 
suaded to treat their Royal Ma- 
jesties, the King and Queen of 
Saxony, to some of their lovely 
Tyrolean airs? 

The four little Strasser chil- 


dren wondered which song to 
sing for their Majesties! And 
frightened and shy, they closed 
their eyes and sang the one 
song they knew would bring 
peace to their souls: 

“Silent night, holy night— 

All is calm, all is bright.” 
Best beloved of all their songs 
of Austria, birthplace of beau- 
tiful music! A song written for 
a King and sung before a King! 

Austria, the beautiful, no 
longer sings aloud. In 1938 an- 
other nation decided that Aus- 
tria must be silent and even 
though the war is over the na- 
tion still suffers. But some day 
there will be music and laughter 
there. Perhaps the people will 
again sing and make merry at 
the Leipzig Festival. Until 
then... 

“Sleep in heavenly peace... 


Sleep in heavenly peace.” 


Products Of Large Families 


S. T. Coleridge was the tenth of 10 children. 
Franklin was the eighth of 10 children. 

Hayden was the second of 12 children. 

Washington Irving was the eleventh of 11 children. 
Thomas Jefferson was the third of 10 children. 

St. Ignatius Loyola was the thirteenth of 13 children. 
James Madison was the first of 12 children. 

Father Matthew was the sixth of 12 children. 
Napoleon was the fourth of 10 children. 

Lord Nelson was the sixth of 12 children. 

Israel Putman was the eleventh of 12 children. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was the seventh of 11 children. 
St. Francis de Sales was the first of 13 children. 
Tennyson was the fourth of 12 children. 

Cardinal Vaughan was the first of 13 children. 
Frederic Ozanam was the fourth of 14 children. 


For the Children 


Jesus Is Horn At Bethlehem 


Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


JOSEPH was sitting near the 

door of the cave. He was 
watching over Mary. He was 
praying. The donkey and the 
ox were eating in a corner of 
the cave. 

Mary was lying on the bed of 
straw. She was not sleeping. 
She was praying, too. She was 
thinking of God. She thought 
how good God is. She told God 
that she loved Him. She prayed 
a long time. 


Then all at once she became 
very happy. Baby Jesus was 
born. There she saw at her side 
Baby Jesus. He was a little tiny 
baby. He smiled at Mary, His 
Mother. Mary smiled back and 
kissed Baby Jesus. 

Mary thought of Joseph. She 
called, “Joseph, come here quick- 
ly.” 

Joseph ran in quickly and then 
he saw Baby Jesus. Joseph knelt 
down. He was happy to see 
Baby Jesus. He kissed Jesus. 
Then Joseph stood up and took 
Baby Jesus so that Mary could 
get up. 

Joseph said to Mary, “Get up, 
Mary. Wrap the baby in baby 
clothes and I will fix up a place 
where you can put Him.” 

Mary got up. She took the 
baby clothes and spread them 


on her lap. Then she had Jo- 
seph give her Baby Jesus. She 
put Baby Jesus on her lap and 
wrapped Him in the clothes. 


But Joseph went to the man- 
ger where the sheep ate their 
food. This place he fixed up for 
Jesus. Mary put Jesus there 
softly. 

Jesus smiled at Mary and Jo- 
seph and then He fell asleep. 

Who were there to see Baby 
Jesus besides Mary and Joseph? 
Only the donkey and the ox. 

Mary and Joseph stood before 
sleeping Baby Jesus and prayed. 

After awhile Mary said to Jo 
seph, “Jesus is a real baby, a 
real Baby like other babies.” 

“Yes, so He is,” answered Jo- 
seph. 

“He is my own real baby. I 
am His real mother. He was 
just born,” Mary whispered. 

“Yes,” agreed Joseph. “And 
He is a very fine baby and He 
was just born.” 

“But He is also God and was 


always God,” said Mary. 


“Yes,” said Joseph. “He is the 
Son of God. He was God before 
He was born a baby.” 

“God is His Father,” saié 
Mary. “He became a baby be 
cause He loved us.” 

“Yes,” added Joseph. “As 
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your baby, Jesus is the Savior of 
the world.” 

“Yes,” smiled Mary. “As my 
baby, Jesus will bless the world. 
He will open heaven to everyone. 
In heaven we shall be with God 
and we shall be happy.” 

“But, Mary,” said Joseph, 
“Jesus is still a baby. You are 
His real mother. You will have 
to take care of Him. As a baby, 


Jesus has no father. I shall take 
the place of father to Him. I 
shall love Him and work for 
Him as my son. We shall both 
watch Him grow.” 

Mary and Joseph smiled at 
Jesus. They loved Him as our 
God and Savior. They loved Him 
as their son. Their hearts sang 
to God. They praised God and 
thanked Him. 


The Angels And The Shepherds 


On the night when Baby Jesus 
was born, there were shepherds 
near Bethlehem. They were 
taking care of many _ sheep. 
That’s why they were called 
shepherds. The sheep stayed out 
all night and so did the shep- 
herds. 

This night the shepherds had 
come together to talk about 
things. All at once one of the 
shepherds cried, “Look up there, 
the sky is on fire.” 

The shepherds all looked up. 
And sure enough, the sky was 
all bright like fire. They became 
afraid. 

Then all of a sudden an angel 
appeared in the light. The angel 
said to the shepherds, “Be glad 
and happy. For I bring you 
good news. Your Savior is born. 
You will find Him in Bethiehem. 
He is a tiny baby. He is wrap- 
ped in baby clothes. He is put 
in a manger where the sheep 
tat their food.” 

And what do you think hap- 
pened then? A great crowd of 


angels came down from heaven. 
The angels praised God because 
Baby Jesus was born. They 
knew before Jesus was born that 
He was God. As baby, He is also 
their God. And as baby, He is 
the Savior of the world. 

The angels sang, “Glory to 
God in heaven. May all good 
men be happy.” 

The shepherds watched the 
angels. They heard the angels 
sing. They were happy. But 
they were also very much | 
afraid. 

Then the angels went away. 
But the shepherds told the dogs 
to watch the sheep. These dogs 
were good dogs. They could 
keep the sheep together. They 
could keep the sheep from run- 
ning away. 

The shepherds went to find 
Baby Jesus. Some of the shep- 
herds brought little lambs in 
their arms. They all hurried to 
Bethlehem. 

The shepherds found the cave. 
Before they went in, they looked 
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in. They saw something in the 
manger. They saw Mary and 
Joseph praying. They saw the 
ox and the donkey. The ox and 
the donkey were quiet. They 
were looking at the manger. 

The shepherds slowly walked 
into the cave. They went to the 
manger. There they found Baby 
Jesus in the manger. He was 
wrapped in baby clothes. Baby 
Jesus was now awake and smiled 
at the shepherds. 

Mary and Joseph welcomed 
them and smiled at them. The 
shepherds were very happy. 
They gave Jesus the little lambs 
as presents. 

On the way back to their 
sheep the shepherds told other 
people what happened. “We 
were minding our sheep. All at 
once the sky became brighter 
than the day. An angel came in 
the bright light. The angel said, 
‘Go to Bethlehem. There the 


Savior is born. He is a ting§ 
baby, wrapped in baby clothes 
He is laid in a manger, the feeds : 
ing place of sheep.’ Then manya 
other angels came down fromm 
the sky. They sang and praised 
God. They sang, ‘Glory to God@ 
in heaven. May all good peopleg 
be happy.’ We hurried to Bethe 
lehem. We found the baby™ 
wrapped in baby clothes and 
laid in a manger. The baby ig 
our Savior. He will be called 
Jesus. His mother was there§ 
She is called Mary. And Joseph 
was at her side. He will take 
care of Baby Jesus and Mary.” @ 
The people wondered 
wondered who this Baby Jesus 
was. For awhile they talked 
about what the shepherds said: 
Some of them went to see Jesus 
They felt very happy when they 
looked at Baby Jesus. But soon 
almost all of them forgot all 
about Baby Jesus, their Saviony 


Why A Chefs Hat 


Did you ever wonder why chefs wear those peculiarly 


shaped hats? 


It began back in the court of Henry II of France, when 


the preparation of tasty dishes was regarded as a fine art. 

Diane de Poitiers remarked to her sovereign one day that 
cooking was fully as important to the welfare of mankind as 
was justice, and she suggested that good cooks be awarded 
a distinctive cap, similar to the honor accorded to judges of the 
court, as a symbol of an honorable profession. 

King Henry agreed with her, and the original chef’s hat 
was made of rich materials and covered with embroidery in a 
fancy design—Camillus 


A judge who was asked to ban a book ruled that it was 
not obscene. The author is expected to appeal. 
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Beautiful Catholic 


Christmas Cards 


Boxed Assortment Of 
16 All Different For $1.00 


Your Christmas Greetings to friends and relatives 


will express the true spirit of Christmas when you 
send authentic Catholic greeting cards and folders. 
Keep the “Christ” in Christmas—let your greetings 
reflect the Holiness of the Season. Send for one or 
more of these Beautiful Boxed Assortments of 16 
Catholic Christmas Greeting Cards and Folders—sent 
you postpaid for $1.00 per box. Order now. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Ind. 


l enclose $ for which please send me box(es) of your 
Beautiful Boxed Assortment of 16 Catholic Christmas Cards at $1.00 
per box postpaid. 
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Send for these 
Beautiful 


1947 CALENDARS 


Catholic Art Calendars 


You will want several copies of this most outstanding Catholic 
Art Calendar for 1947! It is a beautiful calendar, 9% by 17 
inches in size, with strikingly attractive illustrations in full 
color—a month to a page—giving the holy days of obligation, 
the feast days, the fast days, ecclesiastical cycles, plus a full 
page of information you will refer to frequently. It is an in- 
dispensible daily guide and will prove practical and useful as 
well as beautiful. Prices: 30c each; four for $1.00; twelve for 
$3.00. Sent postpaid. 


Colorful Small Calendars 


You may have your choice of designs, or assorted—“The Lost 
Sheep” and “St. Joseph”—of these illustrated small calendars, 
size 534 by 10 inches. The front illustration is in full color, 
mounted on an attractively bordered background, with 
calendar pad that indicates feast days, fast days, holy days of 
cbligation.- Place these calendars in several rooms of your 
home. Prices: 20c each; six for $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


Our Sunday Visitor Huntington,Indiana 
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